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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


The most recent addition to the 
rising tide of urban literature is 
Urban Americas own magazine, 
City. We extend a very special 
welcome to the new bi-monthly 
review for very special reasons. 

First of all, because of its pub- 
lieation, no longer will we have 
to explain that, THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM is not the headquar- 
ters voice of Urban America. 
City is. THE Forum remains what 
it has been since its acquisition 
by Urban America, the magazine 
about architecture and urban de- 
sign for architects and other 
urban designers. 

Secondly, we were sure that 
when former Forum managing 
editor, Don Canty, went to Wash- 
ington to direct Urban Amer- 
ica’s Urban Information Center, 
he wouldn't forget that he was 
primarily а journalist. City, with 
Canty as its editor, proves we 
were right. The current July issue 
presents its wide variety of arti- 
cles on current urban issues in & 
readable format which, for illus- 
trations, eschews the camera for 
bold art. 

Our welcome is warm, too, be- 
cause City’s masthead includes 
the names of Louise Campbell, 
another one-time Forum senior 
editor, and Peter Bradford, ex- 
Forum art staff member and cur- 
rently a frequent cover designer. 

As the official publication of 
Urban America, its Nonprofit 
Housing Center, its Business and 
Development Center, its Urban 
Design Center, its Urban Infor- 
mation Center, its Urban Policy 
Center, City accepts no advertis- 
ing. For that reason, too, we wel- 
come it. 

* ж ж 
We ruefully admit that our con- 
test to identify the components 
of the May cover skyline at- 
tracted fewer contestants than the 
somewhat more widely promoted 
Lucky Buck games sponsored by 
the gasoline station people. To 
make everything legal, however, 
we promise to announce the win- 
ners next month. —L.W.M. 
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from Mahon... 

insulated wall panels that 

will help you add color and flair 
to your "Plain Jane" projects 


Expanses of steel, aluminum and glass. Exciting, bold buildings 
where dreamers, planners, developers—men of ideas live and MAHON 
work. Functional designs created with skill and authority. Con- 


ceived and brought to life on the architect’s drawing board—made 
possible with Mahon insulated-metal Curtain Walls. Available in 
lengths up to 60 feet—in stainless steel, aluminum, galvanized 
steel and cold-rolled steel. Іп colors. Fast, easy, economical X —  — 2  —— ےت‎ o 
construction. For complete information write The R. C. Mahon in buildin roducts 
Company, 6565 E. Eight Mile Road, Detroit, Michigan 48234, in 0011011 products 
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How to shut out your world 


and let in Dvorak's New World 


It's easy, with Library Bureau's audio visual study carrels. 
These attractive units are the perfect answer to privacy in the 
modern library. They enable a student to hear and concentrate, 
far removed from distractions. 

Increasing a student's capacity for quietly learning at his own 
pace is just one of the advantages of Library Bureau's 
carrels. Their modern design, adaptability to any floor plan, 
and exceptional choice of styles are other features that 
capture the interest of the architect and library planner. 

We offer the most complete selections of highly contemporary 
library furniture and components. These are some of the 
attractive surprises your Library Bureau specialist will let you 
іп оп. Go quickly to the Yellow Pages, look under 

Remington Rand, and call him. 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 


REMINGTON RAND OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION 
SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Architect: Harry A. MacEwen 


Tampa, Fla. 


Fabricator: Architectural Products Division 


H. H. Robertson Company 


quickly. This custom wall system helps 
to avoid costly maintenance. 

The Sol Dec application on the Tampa 
Bank Building is the largest on record, 
enclosing a nine-level parking garage 
at the base of the building. For air 
circulation and light, 34 percent of the 
solar screening system is open area. 
An aluminum curtain wall, with porce- 
lain-coated extrusions for trim caps 
and window frames, covers the re- 
maining 13 floors of the building. 


Alcoa can help smooth the path for 
any architect, from concept to com- 
pletion. Contact Alcoa early and 
receive all the benefits of their wide 
experience with aluminum and their 
innovative approach to architectural 
challenges. Call your local Alcoa sales 
office collect, and talk to Alcoa at 

the talking tissue stage. 


It had to be more than aluminum. 


It had to be Alcoa. 


the panel system could be modified 
to suit the building's requirements. 
Yet it was standard enough to 

be economically advisable. 


After the architect had chosen Sol 
Dec in a modified Carib design, Alcoa 
worked with the fabricator, customiz- 
ing the panels to fit the architecture 
of the bank building. At every opera- 
tion, the panels were inspected for 
quality. Alcoa's special alloys and 
technical assistance helped achieve 
the attractive color on the panels, 
which are finished in porcelain enamel 
to resist corrosion, fading and 
weathering. 

On the job, the panels were easy to 
handle because of their light weight. 
The neat and simple joining method 
devised by Alcoa Applications Engi- 
neering made it possible for the 
Tampa Bank's new face to go up 


ALLOA 


In Tampa, the Exchange National 
Bank Building had to be aluminum by 
Alcoa. The bankers decided they 
needed a new building—on the same 
site. The architect got together with 
Alcoa early in the planning. Through 
each phase of the building, Alcoa's 
total capabilities worked for him— 
applications engineering, research 
facilities, process development and, 
most of all, the Alcoa people, who 
really know how to make aluminum 
work in architecture. 

Since the bank building was to be 
occupied during the construction of 
the new facade, it was important to 
use a material that could be erected 
easily and fast, and one with “іп- 
place” economy. For these reasons, 
Alcoa recommended Sol Dec 11® Solar 
Screening. The architect liked Sol Dec 
for this project, especially because 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa Aluminum 


Pittco announces new two-tone door. 


Design freedom and 
striking beauty distinguish 
Pittco's new line 

of aluminum doors. 

Specify a variety of 
two-color combinations 
for contrast between 
frame and surrounding 
members. Accent this with 
matching or contrasting 
hardware variations. 

The slim clean lines of 
Pittco's new entrance doors 
eliminate unsightly 
screw heads for hinge 
attachments and lock faces. 

Pittco doors feature 
standard hardware that 
includes nonrising 
stainless pin butts and 
nonhanded extruded offset 
pivot sets, both designed 
for beauty as well 
as strength. Available in 
three stile widths. 

See Sweet’s Architectural File 
for the full story, or write PPG 
Industries, Pittco Architectural 
Metals Department, 1500 
Murden Street, Kokomo, 
Indiana 46901. 


INDUSTRIES 


Washington and Lee High School, Montross, Va. 
Associated Architects: Stevenson Flemer, Eason Cross and Harry Adreon 


Pleasant exterior visibility is provided for this gymnasium through trans- 
parent walls of solar glare and heat reducing gray Plexiglas. Grandstands 
on each side of the playing floor are flanked by the transparent walls, 
giving spectators a unique out-of-doors feeling. 


Tinted PLEXIGLAS puts the sun in its place 


Tinted Plexiglas offers a variety of transparent 
colors and densities for effective control of 
solar energy and glare. 


Additional advantages of glazing with Plexiglas 
acrylic sheet include: 


e Impact resistance nearly twice that of temperec 
glass. 


e Distortion-free transparency. 
e Light weight for easy installation. 


e А wide range of sheet sizes and thicknesses 
for design flexibility. 


e Easy formability for domed enclosure glazing. 


Does tinted Plexiglas suggest itself for a solar 
control problem you have in mind, window 
glazing, sun screens, skylights, transparent 
enclosures? Write to us for technical data and 
our folder PL-712 “Specification and 
Installation Instructions for Window Glazing 
with Plexiglas’. 


HAASE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 5 


®Trademark Ree. U.S. Pat. Of.. Canada and principal Western Hemisphere 


Subdued light enters this chapel through patterned-surface gray trans- 
parent Plexiglas. The tint used transmits only 44% of total solar energy. 
Light transmittance is 27%, and this assures the reduction of solar glare 
with the effectiveness of sunglasses. 


Dorcas Chapel, Marian College, Fond-du-Lac, Wisconsin 
Architects and Engineers: Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, Chicago 
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The giant U.S. Pavilion at Canada's Expo "67 is glazed with 
formed 10' x 12' panels of transparent gray Plexiglas of 
varying densities. The variation in densities provides 
graduated control of solar energy and glare. Higher densi- 
ties are in the upper sections where maximum heat and 
light control is needed. 


Plexiglas is the only glazing material that combines the 
properties necessary to meet the unique requirements of 
the U.S. Pavilion. These requirements are: transparency, 
light weight, breakage resistance, weatherability, form- 
ability and solar heat and light control. 


Architects: R. Buckminster Fuller, Fuller and Sadao, Inc.; and Geometrics, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
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We're not saying 
commercial carpetin 
is obsolete, but... 


Only Walk-Ease vinyl flooring with fiber glass 
offers you so many important advantages 


۷۷۸۱۴۸۰ Ease by Flintkote is a cushioned makes it superbly comfortable underfoot. 
sheet vinyl flooring made with a unique rein- Moreover, it is acoustically designed to 
forcing layer of fiber glass. This distinctive, deaden impact sounds, virtually eliminates 
modern flooring combines the luxury of the clatter of heels within rooms and be- 
carpeting with the unsurpassed practical tween floors. ۳۷۸۱۴۰ Ease flooring is also 
advantages of gleaming sheet vinyl. warm, stays at near room temperatures, 
Walk*Ease flooring is unquestionably even when installed over concrete. 
the easiest and most economical type of Walk * Ease flooring is recommended for 
flooring to maintain. It is dust free, needs almost every type of project—schools, hos- 
no waxing, is hygienic and non-allergenic. It pitals, offices, commercial areas and private 
is also one of the longest-lasting floors you residences. It is especially desirable for 1. Thick Vinyl Surface 
can select. Seams are quickly and tightly clean rooms and pharmaceutical and elec- >: Fiber Glass Reinforcement 
sealed at installation to provide a continu- tronic plants. 3. Vinyl Foam Backing 
ous expanse of easy-to-clean beauty. Never before has a flooring offered you 
But Walk » Ease flooring is more than just so many advantages. Remember the name p ؛‎ 
practical. An extra thick vinyl foam cushion —Walk* Ease. Your clients won't forget it. * Y ~ 
From the FLINTKOTE Floor Fashion Collection—including BY FLINTKOTE 
Peel and Stick tile and other vinyl asbestos styles. ww P d 
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Little wonder that, even when sheet copper was іп short supply, 
knowing architects continued to “design with copper in mind." For, 
in addition to its practically unlimited design possibilities, its long life 
and ease of fabrication, copper, properly designed, is rated at the low- 
est cost per year of actual service of all roofing and flashing materials. 
. Get to know copper better. Send for Revere's new 88-page Sweet's 
insert. It was intended for the 1967 edition of Sweet's but we missed 
the deadline. Don't wait for "68. Send for your free copy today. 
You will also receive free companion piece, “Тһе 4 Revere Improved 
Systems of easy-to-install Flashings", for the complete weather- 
proofing of masonry buildings. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


FIRST AND FINEST IN COPPER AND BRASS—FULLY INTEGRATED IN ALUMINUM 


| copper cornice aint what it used 


Cornices in architecture have reemerged— but what a difference! 

The elaborately figured cornice at left has that desirable, natural 
patina that only copper and time can produce. It is still in excellent 
condition after 53 years exposure to the elements. By contrast, the 
installation at right shows how one architect kept pace with modern 
cornice design . . . one of the many examples of how copper lends 
itself so beautifully to modern architecture. No other material has 
such latitude of design in its makeup or combines such beauty with 
utility. It is easily worked into just about any shape and form 
desirable ... is ageless . . . takes on a mellowing patina with the years. 
Or, it can be given the bronze look, so popular now, by oiling. 


United Metro Materials and Concrete Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 13309 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85005 


W. Blakeslee & Sons, Inc. 
с 0. Вох 1809 
New Haven, Conn. 06507 


Concrete Materials of Georgia, Inc. 
Р.0. Box 
Forest Park, Ga. 30050 


Midwest Prestressed Concrete Co. 
Р.0. Box 
Springfield, 111. 62705 


Cedar Rapids Block Co. 
620 12th Ave., S.W. 
Cedar Rapids, la. 52404 


Prestressed Concrete of lowa, Inc. 
P.O. Box 822 
lowa Falls, la. 50126 


Louisiana Concrete Products, Inc. 
Р.0. Box 
Baton Rouge, La. 70821 


Superior Products Co. 
10701 Lyndon Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 48238 


Jackson Ready Mix Concrete 
P.O. Drawer 1292 
Jackson, Miss. 39205 


Concrete nus. Inc. 
Р.0. Box 
Charlotte, N. c. 28205 


Arnold Stone Co. 
P.O. Box 3346 
Greensboro, N.C. 27402 


Cleveland Builders Supply Co. 
5161 Warner Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44125 


ау” Concrete Products, Inc. 
.0. Вох 
Chambersburg, Pa. 17201 


Strescon Industries, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Ave. & Post Rd. 
Morrisville, Pa. 19067 


Dickerson Structural Concrete Corp. 
Р.0. Box 160 
Youngwood, Pa. 15697 


Southern Cast Stone Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 1669 
Knoxville, Tenn. 37901 


Shelby Pre-Casting Corp. 
P.O. Box 
Memphis, Tenn. 38113 


Breeko Industries 
P.O. Box 
Nashville, Tenn. 37202 


Texas Industries, Inc. 
8100 Carpenter Freeway 
Dallas, Tex. 75247 


em =. Stone Co. 


P.O. 3.P 
ed Va. 23207 
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5РАМ *DECK ы 


FOR FAST INSTALLATION OF ACOUSTICAL CONCRETE CEILINGS, FLOORS АМО WALLS 


e best friend of the apartment dweller is a 
AN+DECK®precast, prestressed, hollow-core, con- 
te floor and roof system. SPAN+DECK®plank, with 
ir exposable soffit, are made to be the center of 
raction. SPAN DECK? is manufactured with a 
lt-in acoustical bottom. A Noise Reduction Coeff- 
it of 0.55* assures a quiet, livable ceiling that IS 
EN AND NOT HEARD. The exposable soffit can 
easily painted or decorated — taking advantage of 
(| extremely fine-textured finish. Each 48" 
AN4-DECK* plank offers greater appeal to the eye 
ause of the precise, carefully controlled plank fabri- 
ion process, which produces a product of such con- 
ent proportions throughout that planks fit together 
ctly. For additional information, write your near- 
SPAN+DECK® supplier or Box 99, Franklin, 
ınessee 37064. 


rerbank Acoustical Laboratories Test ٭‎ 62-188 


reading the Forum. Your present 
efforts to keep our vision spread 
over the urban subject is most 
appreciated. In my own work as 
а civil servant architect, sympa- 
thizing with the public's needs is 
a prerequisite. . . . Often we lose 
sight of the varied interests that 
influence the business of being an 
architect. I have taken a per- 
sonal interest in the responsibility 
of arousing the publie to the real- 
ity of beauty. And so I distribute 
my art works . . . giving support 
to а neglected element in our 
lives. 

. . . In appreciation for keeping 
me alert to elements that can be 
generally upgraded by concerned 


architects. 


SIDNEY GORDON BUDNICK 
Sacramento, Calif. Architect 


HOW'S THAT AGAIN? 


Forum: May I call your atten- 
tion to a slight error in the first 
paragraph of your June article on 
Aalto's library. This refers to the 
institution under the name of Mt. 
Angel Benedictine College, Mt. 
Angel, Oregon. 

This small town, population 
2,000, has two colleges. The one 
college, run by the Benedictine 
sisters, is known as Mt. Angel 
College. Its correct address is Mt. 
Angel, Oregon. Mt. Angel Abbey 
at St. Benedict, Oregon, one mile 
away, is the other institution. 

To complete the confusion we 
might add that, until 1947, we 
did indeed conduct Mt. Angel 
College. As of that date we have 
been operating Mt. Angel Major 
Seminary and Mt. Angel Minor 
Seminary. The correct reference 
in the article would be Mt. Angel 
Abbey, St. Benedict, Oregon. 


FATHER BARNABAS, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict, Ore. Mt. Angel Abbey 


Our apologies to all concerned. 
Coincidentally, another case of 
dislocation cropped up in the 
June issue. The Forum also erred 
in reporting that Carnegie Tech 
architecture students had pro- 
tested the selection of Charles 
Luckman as architect for “an ad- 
dition to the campus.” Luckman, 
in fact, had been commissioned to 
make preliminary studies for an 
addition to the Museum of Art 
at Carnegie Institute, which is ad- 
ministered separately from Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. It 
was in protest to this commission 
that the students demonstrated. 
(Carnegie Tech has been renamed 
Carnegie-Mellon University.) Is 
everything clear now?—e». 


and the remaining parts have 
shrunk in area. Of course, separa- 
tion of cars and people through- 
out a 22-acre urban-core site is in 
itself an achievement, which we 
do not mean to belittle.—Ep. 


SYSTEMS AND CREDITS 


Forum: Several of our architect 
friends have directed our atten- 
tion to your May issue and the 
excellent, presentation on relocat- 
able and prefabrieated buildings 
with special emphasis on your 
story on the installation of the 
Syntex Interim Facility at Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

We feel (very strongly) that 
Ian MacKinlay & Associates were 
responsible for a concept that has 
been а credit to everyone con- 
cerned. This feeling is confirmed 
every time we visit this project 
and see the "space frame" and 
colors which contribute so much 
to the viewers enjoyment and 
realization of the architect/s skill. 

In establishing the credits for 
design you have rightfully recog- 
nized a most capable architectural 
organization. In addition, the me- 
chanical and electrical consultants 
named—Bobrick & Associates and 
Scott Beamer & Associates—con- 
tributed greatly to establishing 
the concept and to the central 
supply and site systems and fur- 
nishing the general supervision. 

As consultants to the building 
manufacturer, this office handled 
the actual design of all the inte- 
rior lighting, air conditioning, and 
plumbing systems. These systems 
were assembled as а part of the 
paekage furnished by Designed 
Facilities Corporation. The space 
requirements in а project of this 
kind are rather formidable and we 
do think that this effort in our 
office was a contribution to the 
overall project—even in a pedes- 
trian way. 

Again—our compliments. 


EDWARD F. WEHLAGE 
Professional Engineer 


Whittier, Calif. Wehlage Associates 


APPRECIATIVE READER 


Forum: I receive Тһе Architec- 
tural Forum each month without 
charge and thoroughly enjoy each 
issue, reading it cover to cover. 
I personally feel indebted to 
Architectural Forum for it was 
the initial and deciding faetor in 
my becoming an architect. My 
first subseription was in 1942 and, 
as & GI in World War II, I en- 
joyed many restful bunk sessions 


turi probably wants to have his 
cake and eat it too, to be able to 
pawn his book off on the pop-art- 
eating publie as an abstruse, seri- 
ous and scholarly work and at the 
same time be able to say that he 
was joking in the event that 
someone calls his bluff. 

Mr. Venturi's position is funda- 
mentally wrong and destructive. 
His bluff must be called and а 
giggle must not be accepted as a 


defense. 


Birmingham, Mich. JOHN р, HILBERRY 


Forum: I thoroughly enjoyed 
your review of Robert Venturi's 
alleged “gentle manifesto.” You 
were very generous in giving so 
much space to such a little book, 
and for reproducing some of the 
illustrations in larger size than in 
the original publication, which 


had a ridiculous format. 


DONALD HOFFMANN 


The Kansas City Star Art editor 


Forum: Begging your pardon, but 
it was obviously in  Forum's 
August 1955 issue, 12 years ago, 
and not 1965, that the story came 
out about the Harvard students’ 
fresh approach to Times Square, 
to which Peter Blake refers in his 
interesting review of Venturi’s 
“Complexity, ete," in the June 
1967 issue. 

Even proofreaders seem to have 
trouble believing how early the 
decisive creations come out com- 
pared with the labels tagging 


them. 


New York City DOUGLAS HASKELL 


BALTIMORE'S WALKWAYS 


Forum: A correction is in order 


concerning the Charles Center 
second level walkway system 
mentioned in the article about 


John Johansen’s Mechanic Thea- 
ter. The only parts of the upper- 
level walk proposed in the 1958 
plan which will not be built are 
the twin sections joining the Fed- 
eral Building to the rest of the 
walkways. This is because the 
U. S. Government simply would 
not permit it. The balance of the 
system as it is, and is currently 
being developed, remains amazing- 
ly faithful to the original concept. 

JAMES NELSON KISE 


Director, 


Washington, D. C. Urban Design Center 


Granted, a few sections of up- 
per-level walkway mot strictly 
needed for crossing streets have 
survived in plan (though hardly 
any have yet been built). But the 
omitted sections were major ones, 


ME ۰ 


VENTURI'S BOOK 


Forum: Peter Blake's review in 
the June issue of Mr. Venturi's 
book, Complexity and Contradic- 
Lion in Architecture, is far too 
generous. He states that “the bulk 
of Mr. Venturis book—a sensi- 
tive and intelligent essay on 
architectural theory—seems рет- 
fectly valid and quite intriguing.” 
This is grossly incorrect. Mr. Ven- 
turi’s position is based on false 
philosophical premises and is fun- 
damentally indefensible. 

Venturi proposes the following 
(among other things) as stand- 
ards for the practice of architec- 
ture: complexity, contradiction, 
ambiguity, perversity, boredom, 
conventionality, redundancy, in- 
consistency, equivocation, messy- 
ness, nonsequiturs, and the cre- 
ation of tension. (These are his 
own words). In short, he is pro- 
posing an architecture of the ab- 
surd. 

This is by no stretch of the 
imagination "perfectly valid." The 
review correctly, though incon- 
sistently, concluded that if his 
proposals were taken seriously, 
they would *make the mind bog- 
gle.” 

I disagree, however, with the 
reviewer's inclination not to take 
them seriously. When a book is 
written and presented seriously 
by an architect whose work is 
being published in professional 
journals and who has been win- 
ning national design competi- 
tions; when it is seriously cham- 
pioned by Vincent Seully, one of 
the country’s best-known archi- 
tectural critics, as being *a deeply 
systematic analysis"; when it is 
supported by Arthur Drexler and 
published by the Museum of 
Modern Art as being a “paper 
concerned with the theoretical 
background of modern architec- 
ture"; when the book has been 
heralded by the “Eastern Archi- 
tectural Establishment" as being 
a work “of supercataclysmic pro- 
portions”; then it must be taken 
seriously. 

Mr. Venturi’s words and build- 
ings must be judged as they 
stand. He must not be permitted, 
much less encouraged, to run 
away when he is found holding a 
bag of nonsense by saying, “I 
was joking, don't you see, I 
really didn't mean it.” Mr. Ven- 
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We've 
Improved 


grass cloth. 


kan) 0,۹ жр دس‎ сазы ал ۱ 
shades darker than natural), Olive, Ming Red, Taiwan 
'Jan, and Char Brown. 

We've improved other natural wall coverings as 
well. Burlap. Split cork bark. Silk. Linen. Handwoven 
straw. Tapestry. 

If you like the real thing, you'll like our improved 
version of it even more. 

So next time, use Koroseal vinyl wall covering. 
30 patterns. 500 colors. Write 
B.F.Goodrich Consumer Prod- 
ucts, Akron, Ohio 44318. қ BEGoodrich / 
Koroseal— Т. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


We call ours Tamara. It's a Koroseal vinyl wall covering. 

It gives you the same expensive look of natural 
grass cloth, but there the similarity ends. 

Koroseal is economical. 

It resists smudges, scratches, stains and all the other 
perils that ruin the real thing. It won't shred, chip, flake, 
yellow, fade or crumble. 

It's easy to hang, too. To keep clean. It's washable, 
over and over again. Even flame-resistant. 

Koroseal grass cloth comes in Pure White, Bone 
White, Tea Leaf Green, Eggshell, Ivory, Opal, Oriental 
Blue, Bamboo, Limed White, Natural, Hemp (a few 
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Bundi City Palace Gate, perched high atop a hill in Rajasthan, India, was built in 1507. Spikes embedded 
in the door were meant to discourage using elephants as battering rams. If you would like a specially pre- 
pared reproduction made from this photograph, write to Schlage Lock Company, Box 3324, San Francisco. 


locks are the standard against which other cylindrical 
locks are measured. Because, to our inherent design 
superiority we add superior structural materials. Premium 
metals, rigid tolerances, exacting inspections—these 
combine to produce a lock of enduring security. One that 
requires virtually no maintenance throughout a long, 
useful life. % Security, durability, beauty, the widest range 
of designs and finishes in the 

industry: no other lock com- و‎ SC p i Li AGE © 


pany can offer you as much. SAN FRANCISCO « VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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Some people believe a door should keep you safe and sound. Schlage does. 


Security is one of man’s age-old needs. Security from rain, 
gale, icy storm, and, sadly, his fellow man. You design a 
solid roof and sturdy walls to foil the elements; you put a 
lock оп the door to foil the outlaw. % When you lock a 
man’s home throughout with Schlage you have done as 
effective a job as possible. The security of our locking 
hardware begins with the design integrity ofthecylindrical 
lock, invented and patented by Walter Schlage. For forty 
years we have researched and refined our lock to the point 


where it can be truly said, "There is no equal". & Our 


visible. So the sides of the drawers are as clean cut as 
the cabinet. 

Specify it in two, three, four or five drawer units, 
letter or legal size. And in a choice of finishes your 
clients will enjoy living with. 

Art Metal furniture looks beautiful and works 
beautifully—a solid investment for management. 

We'll be happy to send you a brochure on the Modi- 
File, and tell you where it can be seen. Write today 


and you will 
; ART METAL INC 


hear from us 
posthaste. JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 


didnt say it was a file, 
youd never know 1 


f 


s a file. 


Our Modi-File is more than a lateral file. It's also 
a piece of furniture. 

Use it where you wouldn't dream of putting other 
files. In the front office as a wood-topped cabinet. Or 
stacked as dividers up to five units high. Modi-File 
doesn't have drawer pulls to give it away. No one will 
spot it as a file. Until it's opened. 

Behind its beautiful face, Modi-File has more space 
than any lateral file its width. A unique hinge suspen- 
sion eliminates wasted space, so it's nice and slim. 
Only 15 inches. 

Another thing about the hinge suspension, it's not 
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Texture is the thing about Tectum... 
but not the only thing. Take the Tectum 


form plank in this gymnasium, for example. It's covered 
with poured in place, reinforced concrete. When the 

pour was finished there was no time wasted removing forms, 
insulating or installing acoustical treatment. So Tectum form 
plank is a big timesaver. It's lightweight and workable. 
Notice the curve of the ceiling where it meets the windows? 
Tectum is the only structural wood fiber board that can be 
worked on the job to fit such contours. It's rigid yet resilient. 
It has a “К” value of 0.55 and a NRC of .80— 90. 

Gold Bond Tectum is unique in the way it's made; in the 
way it looks; in the ways it performs. So you can have it 
your way. No matter what you are after in a roof deck or 
form plank it's bound to be the thing about Tectum*. 


Call your Gold Bond” Representative, or write to National 
Gypsum Company, Dept. T-77, Buffalo, New York 14225. 


The multi-purpose roof. KETTE 


TECTUM 


JM. 


Tectum form plank shapes this roof and 
ceiling at George Williams College 
Leisure and Creative Arts Center, 
Downers Grove, lllinois. 


Architects: Mittelbusher & Tourtelot, Chicago. 
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NOW... up-lighting for better 
down-lighting in fully enclosed 


Filterglow"luminaires. 


New GE Filterglow industrial units 
deliver maximum visual comfort 

for increased worker efficiency. 
About 10 per cent of the light output 
of these fixtures is directed upward 
to reduce glare and improve visual 


comfort. This feature, unique in an enclosed miles ا‎ is 
one of the major benefits which give you 


Activated charcoal filter traps air- 
borne contaminants — greatly 
extends illuminating efficiency. An 
activated charcoal filter between the light- 
producing fixture interior and the dirt- 
producing plant environment keeps dirt 
and fumes away from lamp, reflector, and 
inside door glass. The results: lighting 
efficiency remains high for prolonged peri- 
ods; maintenance and cleaning require- 
ments are reduced. 


Glass-coated aluminum reflector 
comes clean fast and easily the infre- 
quent times cleaning is required. 
Precision-formed ALGLAS" reflector 
combines the best of two worlds: the light- 
reflecting characteristics of polished 
aluminum, and the cleanability of glass. 
A coating of silicate glass, chemically 
bonded to the aluminum, resists hard-to- 
remove, baked-on, dirt build-up; wipes 
clean easily. 


Available in single or twin units and 
many beam spreads for lighting with 
mercury-vapor, Multi-Vapor" or 
Lucalox" lamps. See your GE Sales 
Engineer or authorized agent for full de- 
tails. Or, write for Bulletin GEA-8364 
to General Electric Company, Section 


460-95G, Hendersonville, N.C. 28739. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


lowest total cost of light. 


A deep, dimensional-grained high pressure 

laminate in 32 decorator solids. Think of it! 

(every other laminator is) 

You can't afford to just think about it, can you? 

You specify from the materials at hand. 

Nevamar knows this. That's why Intaglio is here now. 

The only honest, three-dimensional solid color laminate 

in the industry. Suddenly all those surfaces 

that usually get short changed have a new champion. 

Doors come alive with interesting color. 

Non-writing surfaces take on rich new dimension. 

Cabinets and headboards blend into the scheme of things. 

Nevamar Intaglio does it all, and does it 

with a talent for stain and scratch resistance وت‎ 
that's unrivaled. Maybe some year other laminators SAMPLES 
will stop just thinking about three-dimensional 


solid color laminate and do it. (By then N EVAMAR 


we'll have something else for them to think about.) newest look in Laminates 


Manufactured by National Plastic Products Company, Inc., Odenton, Maryland 21113 в Ал Affiliate of Enjay Chemical Company 


Specily 
Nevamar 
Intaglio 


See the "oil canning" on the plain stainless? 


Rigid-texe stainless eliminates waviness for maximum flatness. 


It's a paradox. Large areas of flat metal (for curtain- 
wall, column covers, and fascia) look wavy while 
Rigid-tex looks flat. Rigidizing takes the waves out 
and provides maximum visual flatness 


Other advantages are: Fabrication. Rigid-tex is 
easily fabricated, and is thus free of markings and 1 
blemishes. You obtain a uniform clean finish. Cost ai T 
Savings. You can specify a lighter gauge than when 
using plain stainless with resultant economy. Маіп- UN 
tenance. Far less susceptible to vandalism and 
easier to maintain. 


Send for our sample that's one-half Rigidized and 


one-half plain. Scratch it, gouge it, bend it, finger- Sms ger مو وژرسسجج سے رہ‎ 
print it... try anything. In short, you'll see why The Jefferson Trust & Savings Bank, Peoria, Illinois 
Rigid-tex is coming on fast in the architectural metals Architects: Lankton, Ziegele & Terry 

field. Widths to 52" Stainless Steel Fabricator: Dawson Metals Products 


Curtainwall: Rigid-tex pattern 6WL, stainless type 304 


For catalogs, and 50-50 sample. write: by Fenestra 


Y RIGIDIZED METALS CORP 


74 688 OHIO STREET, BUFFALO, NY. 14203 
ч) TELEPHONE 716 856-9060 


Those аге lamp holders 
Baked matte white enamel. below easy access wireways. 
Installers' fingerprints 
wipe off. No hot spots. 


Hot air from lamp 
is not blown into room. 
It returns here 
above lamps and diffuser. 


All metal so your children's 
children can appreciate 
your good judgment. 


45? shielding 
keeps you from 
seeing the lamps. 
Simple to hang 
from steel studs 
at each corner — 
grids are out this year. 
These channels accept glazing, 
partitions, etc. Now even 
your washroom or clothes 
сі n have its own 

КЫ env RR > i : Notice the sharp, 


clean lines. 


Make a rendering and 
draw out these 
lines to really get the 

effect of a crisp, 


clean ceiling. [| E 
Acoustic panels lift 


up for easy access 


to everything. 
Next modules interlock 
to form a hollow 
column for all 
That slot's not kinds of service lines. 
for race cars, 
it's a 180° Partitions go up or down 
adjustable ducted with only a screwdriver. 


oir diffuser. You'll get a kick 
out of as many as 
600 footcandles. 

Glare free. 


Your ceilings stay beautiful. 


Flowers stay fresh 
practically forever 
under this 
total environment ceiling. 
You will, too! 


This is Quartette: a total environment ceiling that does everything. Provides natural light up to 600 
footcandles. Soaks up sound. Quietly distributes, circulates and returns air. And supports all partitions. 
In sizes to fit your ceiling. It takes a comprehensive portfolio to describe all its years-ahead capabilities, 
so send for yours. It’s a beauty. 


Luminous Ceilings Inc. 
3701 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60613, Telephone 312-935-8900 


Innovators of Leaf Lite. 
Squiggle. Quartette. 
Тһе ТЕС series of 
Total Environment Ceilings. 
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NORTON REGULAR 
SURFACE CLOSERS 


NORTON SERIES 
CC-900 CLOSERS 


For the beauty of complete invisibility, Series 
CC-900 closers mortise completely into the 
top rail of the door. Тһе arms are visible only 
when the door is open. Units can be installed 
in the most esthetic indoor locations, wher- 
ever complete concealment of closer is desired. 


NORTON SERIES 
7000 CLOSERS 


For matching or contrasting with room decor. 
Series 7000 closers are available with covers 
of 67 woodgrains to perfectly match room 
and door woods. Covers also available in clear 
aluminum, bright brass, or dull bronze to 
match other hardware for a contrast to 
wooden doors. 


NORTON SERIES | 
6100 CONTROLS 


For complete door control in a single hardware 
installation. Series 6100 controller is а com- 
bined door closer and door holder. All five 
door control functions: cushions the opening 
of the door, stops the door, holds the door 
open, closes the door, and regulates door clos- 
ing and latch speeds. Simplifies hardware in- 
stallation for less cluttered appearance. 


NORTON 
SERIES 
1600 CLOSERS Lr 


For versatility and styling for wood and 
metal doors. Series 1600 closers can be in- 
stalled anywhere. Features three types of 
mounting: Invisible mounting, no screws vis- 
ible; Back mounting, screws visible on back 
of door only; Regular mounting. Natural slim 
lines of Series 1600 ideal for styling of narrow 
aluminum doors. 


NORTON SERIES 
sw 750 CLOSERS 


For unobtrusive beauty, Series 750 
closers mount into the top head jamb. 
These closers present an indiscernible 
projection when the door is open and 
become almost invisible when the 
door is closed. 


NORTON? poor CLOSER DIVISION 


372 Meyer Road, Bensenville, Illinois, 60106 
77 Carlingview Drive, Etobicoke, Ontario, Canada 


,... Where appearance is so important 
NORTON’ CLOSERS 
CONTROL DOORS—NOT DESIGN 


Possibly, no other type of building demands styling with as 
much taste as commercial structures. And, where beauty is so 
important, the styled Norton line lets you select door control 
to achieve the design and decor you desire. 


Your choice may range from complete invisibility to the selec- 
tion of Norton closers to exactly match woodgrains or hardware 
finishes. Selection of a Norton closer means years of 
dependable control for your doors and you can choose 
from a wide range of door controls engineered to your specific 
requirements. Apartments, restaurants, offices, stores, and 
athletic arenas all present special door control requirements. 
You can fill these needs without inhibiting your design when 
you choose Norton Door Closers and Unitized Door Controls. 


NORTON 

REGULAR 
SURFACE 
CLOSERS 


For dependability in any location. 
Regular Surface closers, the work- 
horse of the door closer industry. Even 
when appearance is not paramount, 
these closers can be attractive in ap- 
pearance and they are built to with- 
stand extremely heavy traffic. 
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The Boeing Company’s Engineering Laboratory Building photographed in Nov. 1966, 13 months 
& Associates, Seattle. General Contractor: Peter Kiewit 


This 
.engineering 
building 

is "painting 
itself 


after erection. Architect: Leo A. Daly 


Sons Co., Seattle. Structural Steel: Joint venture— Pacific Car and Foundry Co., and Issacson 


Strength Steel is a natural for 
eliminating maintenance and for 
structural use. With a minimum 
yield point of 50,000 psi, it is 
about 40%, stronger than struc- 
tural carbon steel. Members can 
be lighter, more graceful, with- 
out sacrificing strength. USS 
Cor-Ten Steel is available in a 
full range of structural shapes, 
plates, bars, and sheets. 

For full details on the use of 
Cor-TEN Steel in architectural 
construction, contact a USS 
Construction Marketing Repre- 
sentative through the nearest 
USS Sales Office, or write 
United States Steel, Room 
4630, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15230. 
USS and Cor-TEN аге regis- 
tered trademarks. 


Structural Steel. 


'The exposed steel in The Boe- 
ing Company's new Engineering 
Laboratory Building at Renton, 
Washington, is USS Con-TEN 
Steel, the steel that “paints” it- 
self as it weathers. It develops a 
tight, dense oxide coating that 
seals out corrosion; if it is 
scratched, it heals itself. Тһе 
longer bare Cor-Ten Steel 
weathers, the better it looks. 
Nature provides its rich, earthy 
color and texture. 

The exposed Сок-Тем Steel 
in the building is comprised 
mainly of 3" 'T'ees and 16"-deep 
load-bearing columns. They 
frame porcelain panels on the 
second floor, and precast ex- 
posed aggregate concrete panels 
on the ground floor. 

Bare USS Сок-Тем High 


UsS) United States Steel: where the big idea is innovation 
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American-Standard brings you 


A clinic sink 
with service deck 


easier to look at, 
use and maintain 


You've never seen а clinic service sink with a self-draining deck like this. (And your staff will wonder 
howthey ever gotalong withoutit.) It’s only one feature of this completely restyled American-Standard 
fixture. The outside dimensions are 28 by 20 inches. The square-shaped rim lets us give you even 
greater bowl area than before, along with nearly 200 square inches of deck space. For good looks 
and easy maintenance, the base is streamlined, stainless steel bolt-hole cover plates are flush. 
Siphon jet action. ..full flushing rim...extra-large 234-in. trapway. (Close-fitting stainless steel rim 
guards are optional.) Get more details from your American-Standard representative. Or write 
American-Standard, Plumbing and Heating Division, 40 West 40th Street, New York, М. Y. 10018. 


AMERICAN 
SIANDARD 


PLUMBING & HEATING DIVISION 


FORUM-JULY/AUGUST-1967 


UNIVERSITY 


Structural Engineers: HARTWELL-BAXTER & ASSOCIATES, Wichita; General Contractor: LAWRENCE CONSTRUCTION 60., INC., Lawrence; 
Ready-Mixed Concrete; LAWRENCE READY MIX, INC., Lawrence; Lightweight Aggregate: BUILDEX, INC., Ottawa, Kansas 


Concrete's Beauty Exposed 


Monolithic Church Wins ۵.۱۸. Architectural Design Award 


This boldly designed structure evolved from a basic 
conviction: that a church building should reflect 
architecturally the heritage and beliefs of the faith it 
represents. It is one of five structures honored by the 
American Institute of Architect's Kansas Chapter in 
its 1965-66 design awards program. 


The open tower with rounded roof reminds worshippers 
of their ancient heritage. The exposed, unfinished 
concrete underlines the simplicity and strength of their 
faith. Form marks and ties were left showing, and 
tie holes were not filled. Says the architect, "We are 
rapidly developing a culture in which the substitute, 
the artificial, is more desirable than the real thing. In 
this building concrete is concrete." 


The church is adjacent to the University of Kansas 
and serves the fast-growing community of students and 
faculty. Dependable Lone Star Portland Cement was 
used exclusively in its construction. Lone Star Cement 
Corporation, 100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


. 


LONE 
STAR 


CEMENT 


CORPORATION 


Inside walls are also exposed concrete. 1 x 6 board forms were used, and 
the rnnrrata cirface was left unfinished 


Own a Knoll executive desk. 
All it takes is an executive decision. 


ae Write for our illustrated brochure. Knoll Associates, Inc. 


Furniture and Textiles, 320 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022. Knoll International operates in 26 countries 
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Another outstanding example 
of Schokbeton's design plasticity. 


Schokbeton precast concrete 

load-bearing T-shaped wall units — 

Beneficial Plaza, 3700 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 
Architects and Engineers: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
Contralor: Dinwiddie Construction Co. 

Schokbeton by: Rockwin-Schokbeton 


For the best in precast concrete, 
specify Schokbeton 


i EASTERN SCHOKCRETE CORP. 
{ 441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, М.Ү. 

1 65 Mountain St. West, Worcester, Mass. 

і Р.О. Вох 56, Вгапдуміпе, Ма. 

| CREST/SCHOKBETON CONCRETE, INC. 
| P.O. Box 328, Lemont, Illinois 60439 


PRECAST/SCHOKBETON, INC. 
Р.О. Box 2088 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 


MABIE-BELL SCHOKBETON CORP. 

P.O. Box 1558, Greensboro, N.C. 

Peachtree City, Georgia 

P.O. Box 47546, Miami, Florida 

INLAND SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Nebraska Prestressed Concrete Co. 
P.O. Box 29208, Lincoln, Nebraska 68529 
ROCKWIN SCHOKBETON 

Division of Rockwin Prestressed Concrete Corp. 
Subsidiary of United Concrete Pipe Corp. 

P.O. Box 2536. Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 

TEXAS SCHOKBETON, INC. 

Loop Road — P.O. Box 1022 

Crockett, Texas 

BUEHNER SCHOKBETON COMPANY 

301 West 60th Place, Denver, Colorado 80216 
640 Wilmington Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah 84106 
BASALT SCHOKBETON 

A Division of Basalt Rock Company, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2540, Napa, California 

CANAD. 

SCHOKBETON QUEBEC INC. 

P.O. Box 240, St. Eustache, P.O., Canada 
CONTECH SCHOKBETON 

Division of Concrete Technology (B.C.) Ltd. 
790 Nelson Road — P.O. Box 68 

Richmond, B.C., Canada 


SCHOKBETON PRODUCTS CORP., 1270 AVE. OF AMERICAS, N.Y.C. 20, N.Y.-A SUBSIDIARY OF s A METAL CLIMAX, INC. 
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AMARLITE 


ENTRANCES & 
STORE FRONTS 


۹ First National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia; Contractor: J. A. Jones Construction Company; 
x Architects: Stevens and Wilkinson Architects and Engineers; 


Amarlite 
surrounds 
glass 
with beauty 
at the most 
competitive 
prices. 
a 


These are the jobs that made us famous! Amarlite has always skillfully 
combined competitive prices with the rare beauty of architect-designed 
entrances and store fronts! We have budget-priced elegance for small shops, 
stores, schools . . . and monumental buildings. Today, our store front metal 
and entrance packages offer more of what you're looking for—trimmer, 
cleaner lines . . . superior security features, more modern push/pulls, 
invisible IN-A-RALE closers—so much more! See Sweet's, our representative, 


marlite А 


@ DIVISION OF ANACONDA ALUMINUM COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 1719, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30301 


Atlanta * Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas * Paramus, М.). * Los Angeles * Export throughout the Free World 


Sliding Doors 


York Turbomaster systems chill water for 
79-acre Allegheny Center building complex. 


Allegheny Center, a development of Alcoa 
Properties, Inc., Oliver- Tyrone Corporation 
and Lewis E. Kitchen, is the first building 
property of its size to be heated and cooled 
by a centralized gas energy system. Over 
four miles of pipeline will transmit heating 
and cooling for 1,350 apartment units, 220 
townhouses, an eight-story office building — 
plus 750,000 square feet of commercial space. 

Three York open Turbomaster systems, 
each with a capacity of 2,000 tons, will fur- 
nish chilled water for cooling the entire com- 
plex. All heating-cooling equipment is lo- 
cated in a central plant; individual buildings 
in the Center will require no boiler rooms or 
heavy equipment. 

This trend toward large centralized air 
conditioning systems is being felt in more 
and more communities. Because of the need 
for reliable equipment, many designers of 
such systems depend on York for the air 
conditioning components. 

When you plan air conditioning—for any 
building or complex— get specification data 
from your nearby York Sales Office. Or 
write York Corporation, York, Pennsyl- 
vania 17405. 


Central heating and cooling plant owner, Equitable Gas-Energy Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Equitable Gas Company; Consulting Engi- 


neer, Ford, Bacon and Davis, Inc.; Architect, Deeter Ritchey Sippel; 
General Contractor, Martin & Nettrour Contracting Co.; Mechanical [ > 
® 


Contractor, Sauer, Inc. 


air conditioning 


Dalton-Dalton Associates 
plan a 


Neighborhood 
Renascence 
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for an 80-year-old urban residential area 


It was a project commissioned by the 1967 Cleveland Home and 
Flower Show and Cleveland Chapter of AIA to demonstrate how old 
homes in urban localities can be remodeled to attract new middle 
class residents as older persons depart. 

A group of six homes on the near west side of Cleveland was 
selected—a neighborhood developed long before the automobile was 


invented. But the aged houses were well maintained! 
and worthy of renovation, | 
Three full-scale walk-through homes, plus three | 
two-story facades of the homes as they would be 
remodeled, were constructed in the Cleveland Public 
Auditorium, | 
Norman Perttula, Director of Design for Dalton* | 
Dalton Associates, Cleveland, revised the homes 
externally so that they surround a commons, facing 
in to each other as well as out to the street, because c 
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areas. Tempered plate glass іп sliding patio doors. And 
single- or double-strength window glass in second-story 
or third-floor windows. 

One of the walk-throughs had a dropped roof with a 
clerestory to provide more light in the home. This 
dwelling was redesigned to have four bedrooms instead 
of three. 

Another home, featuring a two-story beamed ceiling 
and an upstairs balcony, had three dormitory-style 
bedrooms and a spacious master bedroom. 
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commercial and industrial zoning in the area. 

Carports and garden or patio space were provided in 
place of concrete driveways to provide more privacy for 
each home. Wherever possible, existing walls were kept, 
but the interiors were rearranged for pleasanter family 
living and to provide traffic patterns more compatible 
with today's mode of living. Glass was used generously 
to merge the rooms with the park-like commons and 
to make homes more contemporary. Thermopane® 
insulating glass or polished plate glass in large window 
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Тһе third walk-through was a duplex remodeled from 
a single-family dwelling. Each suite featured three 
bedrooms. 

In all cases, Mr. Perttula introduced more daylight 
and air simply by enlarging existing windows, adding 
patio sliding doors and sometimes a clerestory. 

It all demonstrates the vast potential ordinary 
structures have for rebirth and extended usefulness. 
L'O-F makes a particular kind of glass for every purpose 
in Open World design. Refer to Sweet's Architectural 
File or call your 7۰0۰7 Glass Distributor listed under 
“Glass” іп the Yellow Pages. Or write to Libbey: Owens 
Ford Glass Company, 811 Madison Avenue, Toledo, 
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Ohio 43624. 
L:0O-F GLASS FOR REMODELING 
POLISHED PLATE GLASS Rough Plate 
Parallel-O-Plate®, 1364”, Ya” INSULATING GLASS— Thermopane® 
Heavy-Duty Parallel-O-Plate, 546” to 1” SPANDREL GLASS—Vitrolux® 
Parallel-O-Grey®, 1344”, Ya” Vitreous colors fused to back 
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of heat-strengthened glass 


HEAT-TEMPERED GLASS—Tuf-flex® 
Doors and sidelights 


WINDOW GLASS 
thicknesses.) PATTERNED & WIRED GLASS 


Parallel-O-Bronze®, 136,4", Ya” 
Heat Absorbing, Ya” 


(grey, bronze and heat absorbing 
plate are available in heavy-duty 


GLASS Toledo. Ohio 


Double Pedestal Desk of the Peerless Formal Collection. 


ARCHITECTS AND INTERIOR DESIGNERS RECOGNIZE ITS FLEXIBLE DESIGN APPEAL— 
its designability to their creative office interiors. It's the Formal Collection by Peerless. 
Richly adapted to general and private offices alike. Literature 200 illustrates the complete 
line and at your request, your copy will be in the return mail. Write: Peerless Steel Equip- 
ment Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 19111. Show Rooms: Chicago, New York, Dallas and 
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it. That means less wattage to create light 
and fewer lamp replacements to maintain it. 


The features and benefits continue on into 
acoustical control and fire protection. But 
one point remains constant . . . the jobs 
once assigned to competing environmental 
systems have been re-engineered to function 
together in a single system. 


The unification of these functions offers you 
important, new performance standards, 
frequently at substantial savings over 
traditional methods. Installation instructions, 
application-engineering data, and guideline 
specifications will show you how. Ask for 
them. Armstrong, 4208 Rooney Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17604. 


(Armstrong 


installation that blends air distribution, 
lighting, acoustical control, and rated fire 
protection. 


In air distribution, the needs of most 
structures will vary according to location. 
This system gives you latitude in regulating 
airflow from 1 to 5 cfm per square foot. 
You have options in methods, too. The 
system can feed air through the thousands 
of perforations in each ceiling panel. 
Without pockets of hot or cold, without a 
suggestion of draft, air enters the room 
silently and evenly. Or air can be fed 
through virtually invisible linear diffusers in 
the ceiling's suspension system. Air return 
can be accomplished in a number of ways, 
including three methods of return through 
the ceiling itself. 


Lighting needs vary, too. With C-60 
Luminaire you can specify anywhere from 
30 to more than 200 fc, using fewer lamps 
than conventional methods to achieve any 
given level. This stems from the lighting 
module's unique ability to deliver more of 
the light it generates down where you need 
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Bring along your shopping list and visit the 
supermarket of the future. Crowded shelves 
have been replaced by automated order- 
filling from remote inventories. Perishables 
no longer lie exposed, inviting handling 
and damage. The shopping cart has 
vanished. Instead, consoles show all 
available merchandise and permit push- 
button selection. Filled, packed, identified 
orders glide on mechanical transport to the 
customer's parking location. Sales are 
automatically handled with computerized 
fund transfers from buyer's account to 
store's. 


Ahead of its time? Perhaps. But you could 
specify that dramatic, ahead-of-its-time 
ceiling system on your very next project. 


The Armstrong C-60 Luminaire Ceiling 
System combines total compatibility of 
functions with freedom to design in relation 
to other structural elements. And it gives 
you alternate ways to accomplish inte- 
grated environmental control in a single 


kept shouting “Make way for the 
press—everybody else get out!" 

The mayor, rather relaxed, de- 
cided that Mrs. McQuade and her 
three offspring were much more in- 
teresting than Walter—and so he 
concentrated on them. The media 
proceeded to concentrate on John 
Lindsay. Outside, the cops started 
to man their battle stations. 
.Then Mayor Lindsay rose to 
his full height (about 15 ft.) and 
said some intelligent things about 
the improved quality of urban 
design he would like to see around 
the city, and that this was why 
he was about to make Walter a 
eity planning commissioner. We 
applauded, and the mayor said: “I 
am going to swear you in now, 
Walter—are you ready?" Me- 
Quade said “yes.” 

At this point everything went 
beautifully wrong: & very young 
voice piped up from behind the 
mayor, precisely and  audibly, 
"I'm not ready!" Тһе voice be- 
longed to Kate McQuade, age 4, 
and she was swiftly shushed by 
Mrs. MeQuade—but not for long. 
After Walter had sworn “І do," 
His Honor pieked up Kate and 
asked her advice on some of the 
more pressing problems of NYC. 
“Now, I'm ready,” Kate said. Mc- 
Quade, still clutching his state- 
ment, was by then trying unsuc- 
cessfully to explain why he had 
agreed to serve. "This city has 
us by the imagination," he said. 
Kate, now in the real seat of pow- 
er (the mayor's lap), gave her 
father а withering look, and con- 
tinued to tell John Lindsay how 
to deal with the landlords outside. 

When it was all over, we 
sneaked out through the escape 
hatch in the barricades and went 
off for lunch. Mayor John Lind- 
say stayed behind, possibly won- 
dering whether or not he had 
picked the right McQuade. 


ہے ہے 


On June 6, 1967 (the 23га anni- 
versary of D-day), our longtime 
friend, fellow-editor, and contribu- 
tor, Walter McQuade, was sworn 
in at New York's City Hall as a 
member of Mayor Lindsay's City 
Planning Commission. The cere- 
mony was totally in character: 
like a battlefield promotion, and 
accompanied by the sounds of 
war. But since this was Fun City, 
the affair also managed to be 
thoroughly entertaining. 

To be permitted to reach John 
Lindsay's seat of power, where 
MeQuade was about to receive 
the mayor's blessings, one had to 
pass through chinks in barricades 
erected by battalions of NYC 
police, who had been deployed 
along City Hall's defense perim- 
eter when there were rumors of 
an impending assault upon Ft. 
Lindsay by waves of starving 
(and, hence, disgruntled) land- 
lords. (The disgruntled landlords, 
like all landlords, overslept.) 

Having been frisked and iden- 
tiied by the mayor's bodyguard, 
one entered Ft. Lindsay to find 
assorted McQuade friends and rel- 
atives waiting. However, no Mc- 
Quade, (He is very nonchalant 
about deadlines. Finally, at 11 
A.M. precisely, McQuade walked 
in, clutching à prepared statement. 
Eleven A.M. was when the mayor 
expected to have him say “I do." 

McQuade having arrived, the 
ceremonies got under way. The 
place was the mayor's private 
office, and it was filled to the 
rafters with CBS, NBC, ABC, and 
several representatives of pirate 
ТУ and radio stations. The mayor 
looked dashing, McQuade looked 
& trifle pale, and the media men 
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university needs to live happily with its neighbors. 


dorm, to the kind of attitude a great urban 


architecture on the U.S. campus? 


and they range in scope from the kind of 
furniture a student needs to live happily in his 


What does a campus do to the 
community in which it is located? 
What is the quality of the most recent 
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Lake Erie, Columbia, Duquesne, and Berkeley; 


make up most of this issue. The case histories 
were taken from the campuses of Yale, Princeton, 


may be found in the six case histories that 


and for those who use them? 
What do students do to and for the 
buildings in which they live and learn? 


Some of the answers to these and other questions 


ARCHITECTURE ON THE CAMPUS 


What do campus buildings do to 


day conference. Among the mem- 
bers of the U.S. delegation were 
Stanley E. Smigel, international 
economie adviser to HUD; James 


A. Moore, ditector of interna- 
tional affairs for HUD; and Sam- 
uel J. Lefrak, president of the 
Lefrak Organization. 

Mr. Lefrak, of course, is the 
creator of Lefrak City (above), 
one of the more appalling piles of 
briekwork put up anywhere dur- 
ing the past 20 years. It is good 
to know that the U.S. Govern- 
ment sends Mr. Lefrak on mis- 
sions such as this one; for while 
he may not be entirely qualified 
to make any major contributions 
to plans for future European 
housing, building, and planning, 
he might, just possibly, have 
picked up an idea or two from 
representatives of one (or all) of 
the other 24 nations in attendance. 
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A MATTER ОҒ SCALE 


One thing seems certain about 
Washington's Fine Arts Commis- 
Sion: it is nobody's handmaiden. 
On June 21, it even slapped down 
the design for the American Insti- 
tute of Architects’ own headquar- 
ters building—a design that had 
been unanimously approved just & 
month before by the national AIA 
eonvention in New York City 
(June issue). 

The commission pulled по 
punches in the course of rejecting 
the design by Mitchell/Giurgola 
Associates. Commission member 
Gordon Bunshaft called the eight- 
story scheme "totally out of scale 
with the existing buildings on the 
site" (the three-story, Georgian- 
style Octagon House and an out- 
lying smokehouse). He added: 
"This new building would make 
the existing buildings and garden 
look like а toy. It doesn't belong 
in this place." 

Ironically, the АТА had gone to 
& great deal of trouble ій the 
interest of appropriate scale. An 
earlier scheme, with which Mitch- 
ell/Giurgola had won a national 

(continued on page 107 ) 


eight ا ا‎ movie projectors, 


eight hand-held slide projectors, 
and one overhead projector, Van- 
derbeek, jumping all over the 
place, let go with а barrage of 
images aimed at screens, dancing 
girls, ceilings, and the tent itself. 
Spectacular! Score: unchanged. 

FRIDAY. The Orderlies finally 
managed to pull even—through no 
fault of their own: That morning, 
Dr. Jacob Bronowski gave а one- 
hour summation of what the con- 
ference might have been. 

His point was that randomness 
is not man's method of creating 
anything. Although Eddington had 
once written that if you put a 
monkey behind a typewriter he 
would, eventually, type out the 
entire works of Shakespeare, Bro- 
nowski demonstrated that this 
was mathematically impossible: 
taking the first line of Shake- 
speare's sonnet—" Shall I compare 
thee to а summer's day"—Bronow- 
ski figured out that the monkey 
would require 25 million years to 
get as far as "Shall I compare 
thee to à su"—by which time the 
monkey would long be extinct 
and, perhaps, mercifully so. Bro- 
nowski agreed with Hein on the 
matter of problem-solving; but 
insisted that man's way was no 
hit-or-miss process. 

Тһе audience gave Bronowski а 
standing ovation; some Italian 
students gave Craig Ellwood, the 
program chairman, a bunch of 
plastic mountain flowers (Shahn 
had complained that the planners 
had forgotten to incorporate 
mountain flowers in their scheme 
of things); outside, the Lindsay 
men were reassembling their kite 
for the umpteenth time, got it 
some 20 ft. up in the air, saw it 
crash one final time and, with 
yells of dismay, jumped on the 
wreckage and trampled it into the 
ground. 

Nearby, a little boy stood in 
the meadow holding a string with 
a simple, rational, 15¢ kite which 
soared serenely some 200 ft. up 
in the Aspen sky. The great Bro- 
nowski and the little boy had 
evened the score. 


UPS & DOWNS 


POSTGRADUATE COURSE 

The United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe recently 
sponsored a session of the Com- 
mittee on Housing, Building and 
Planning (the 28th of its kind) in 
Geneva. Housing experts from 25 
nations convened for the three- 
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YALE 


Another major transformation 
has taken plaee, but by inten- 
tion, at the penthouse. After a 
number of visiting dignitaries 
had complained about elevator 
noise intruding on the elegance 
of the guest suite (below cen- 
ter), it was proposed to change 
the area into a coffeehouse (be- 
low right). This is so successful 
as a meeting place that at least 
two professors now claim the 
idea as their own, and the opera- 
tion earns several thousand a 
year for the student loan fund. 
It provides almost the only 
meeting place between students 
of different departments, and an 
ironie after-the-fact justification 
for their being in the same build- 
ing in the first place. The pre- 
viously designated lounge on the 
exhibition floor has not worked 
satisfactorily as a meeting place. 

The ways in which the build- 
ing has—or hasn’t—adapted to 
the life within it are indeed in- 
structive. But the strong impact 
the building makes on students 
—the involvement it demands, 
the violence it evokes, the irri- 
tant and stimulus it provides— 
make this building an unusual 
one for education. It has a 
dimension today that it lacked 
when it was neat and new. Then 
it was only a three-dimensional 
piece of theoretically habitable 
sculpture. Today, it is lived-in, 
talked about, hated, written on, 
delighted in, with an involvement 
that is perhaps the real success 
of a building that also has many 
aspects of failure. 

The building still stands out 
as a place of distinction. Some 
students call it the Rudiberger; 
and one student tells of the visi- 
tor driving by who asked if it 
was the Holiday Inn. 

But inside, it is unquestion- 
ably one of the most stimulating 
environments for the study of 
environment. Whether this re- 
sults more from the people or 
the building, no one ean say. It 
is simply apparent that the peo- 
ple here are involved, connected, 
related—to their work, to each 
other. If the building has any- 
thing to do with this, the 
achievement may well balance 
out the dirt that can no longer 
be swept under the now shabby 
orange carpets. 


THE CHANGES 


When Paul Rudolph’s Art & 
Architecture Building at Yale 
opened late in 1963, the fanfare 
that was specially composed for 
the dedication was only the be- 
ginning of the fanfare that re- 
sounded through the architec- 
tural world. 

After the elaborate praise in 
the magazines (Forum, April 
64), came some criticism. But 
didn’t the exhilaration of the 
spatial experience override mun- 
dane problems, it was argued. 

More recent word from New 
Haven suggested that the build- 
ing—while still great—might be 
something of a disaster in prac- 
tical terms. Charles Moore, Ru- 
dolph’s replacement as chairman 
of the architecture department, 
looks at it this way: “It’s a mag- 
nificent building, with fatal 
flaws,” he said recently, “which 
is much better than a good build- 
ing with minor flaws.” 

Intrigued, and not wanting to 
wait the ten-year minimum for 
an offieial return visit, we re- 
turned to the A & A Building 
for a live-in and a speak-out. 

Much has changed about the 
building, and much cannot be 
changed. The most striking 
change has oceurred on the floor 
of the architecture settlement 
(opposite)—striking, that is, to 
those who remember the careful 
rows of carefully designed draft- 
ing tables when the building 
opened (below left). Today it is 
a favella, a spontaneous shanty- 
town that changes with the 
years as new students bring 
their talents and needs to this 
unassigned design problem. 

The structures are flimsy or 
solid, straightforward or whim- 
sical, modest or grandiose. Last 
year, a student built a two-story 
office for himself; next year may 
see a totally new answer to the 
special requirements of function 
(a place to hang your drawings, 
as well as your hat), of privacy 
(a place to shut out neighbors), 
and of ego (a place to express 
your own personality, perhaps 
with a sense of competition, or 
a surge of territoriality, or a 
need for homeliness—or what- 
ever makes us build as we do). 
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Before and after photographs show the 
striking change on the architecture floor 
from the orderly arrangement of draft- 
ing tables when the building opened 
(left), to the anarchic arrangement of 
today (above). Students build without 
rules and restrictions—one student 
working on a large model had simply 
carved out the largest space for him- 
self, and most students defy a few 
structural rules. Another change from 
before is at the penthouse, which was 
an elegant guest suite four years ago 
(right). Overnight visitors were unhappy 
about the noise of the elevator, and 
the place is now a lively coffeehouse 
(far right). 


The condition of the building is а shock 
to some, simply a sign of life to others. 
The carpets have been changed from 
orange to brown in some areas, and 
under-the-stairs storage (top left) is 
another sign of the loss of an earlier 
esthetic purity. Graffiti is everywhere, 
not only in bathrooms (top right, a toilet 
partition; left, a wall), but on corridor 
walls (below), stair walls (bottom left) 
and studio walls (bottom right). Oppo- 
site are three studio areas: the painters’ 
airless cubbyholes on the top floor 
(top), the sculptors' workshop, where 
the space under the monitor is prized 
for its height (center), and the low- 
ceilinged balcony (bottom) overlooking 
the main drafting area. 
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THE CONDITION 


The building at once seems slop- 
pier, more easual, than when the 
carpets were new. (Some carpets 
have been replaced by brown or 
beige; Rudolph says he would 
still choose the original color, but 
should have chosen a better qual- 
ity.) It isn’t so much a deteriora- 
tion about the place—everything 
seems older than its four years— 
but a wearing down to a shabbi- 
ness beyond which it is unlikely 
to deteriorate further. 

The windows are in an ad- 
vanced state of filth, not having 
been cleaned since they were in- 
stalled. Window cleaning would 
require a scaffolding estimated 
at $2,200, says the administra- 
tion, and they are not about to 
spend money for it. Actually, 
says Rudolph, the intention was 
to use a rope system over the 
parapets, but he concedes that 
the jogs in the building’s ex- 
terior make this difficult. Break- 
age and replacement are no an- 
swers, either—one large replace- 
ment had to be lifted to an 
upper floor on the tops of two 
elevator cabs, which luckily as- 
eended in tandem. 

Exposed conerete walls that, 
four years ago, were fresh from 
the vertieal formboards are now 
plastered with graffiti. It is as 
if the existing wall surfaces were 
unfinished, the way the scratch 
coat of а plaster wall receives 
various direetions, artwork, com- 
ments. But in this ease, the 
messages are the wall finishes. 


The relatively smooth sur- 
faces left by the vertieal form- 
ing seem the most popular, al- 
though there are also shy graf- 
fiti oeeasionally penned in the 
vertieal ribbing of the conerete 
eorduroy. Most popular places 
are the usual ones—bathrooms, 
stair towers, elevator lobbies— 
plus a few unusual ones (a de- 
rogatory comment about the 
building appears, for instance, 
under one armpit of the Leo- 
nardo figure). The messages are 
not all verbal: the Minerva’s 
eyes are “blunked out” like Little 
Orphan Annie, and cigarettes 
are stuffed into the holes left by 
the anchors of the formwork. 
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THE COMPLAINTS 


But some things can’t be 
changed, and the list of com- 
plaints goes from the top of the 
building to the bottom. (If the 
air eonditioning had been in- 
stalled as planned, however, sev- 
eral complaints would disap- 
pear. The cost of installing it 
now is estimated at $150,000.) 

Many eomplaints are by de- 
partment, and are a function of 
its special space and equipment. 
Painters, for instance, are on 
the top two floors, in airless 
warrens that seem to operate 
largely as storage cubbyholes. 
Complaints are basic—an over- 
lighted studio on the east (it was 
originally for drawing, not for 
painting); a limitation on the 
size of paintings (7 by 7 ft. 
or 6 by 8 ft. is the largest 
сапуав that ean fit into the 
elevator—anything larger has to 
be taken off its stretchers); the 
constantly crumbling ceiling of 
acoustical plaster that falls into 
fresh work (a criticism common 
throughout the building). 

The painters prefer to be 
away from the building com- 
| pletely; some are selected by lot 

for the university-owned build- 
ing on Temple Street, and some 
work at home. There is a move- 
ment afoot to get an entirely 
separate building for all the 
painters. Their space in the A 
& A Building, according to one 
student, is typical of Yale’s at- 
titude towards its artists. “They 
want something for us, but don’t 
know what. No artist could have 
seen these plans.” The art fac- 
ulty were involved, of course, in 
the planning, but even they were 
unprepared for the vehement re- 
action of the students. 

Architects, on the two floors 
just below, have other com- 
plaints. Drafting room noise is a 
problem that the most elaborate 
favella cannot change. One stu- 
dent solves it by plugging him- 
self (by the earphones) into his 
hi-fi; many others work at home. 
Rudolph thrives on openness (his 
New York office is fully open), 
and although he admits that some 
may not work best this way, he 
thinks that the net result is all 
to the good. 
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The building has а lived-in quality. Sometimes the liveliness is remedial 
(above) where«drawings are fixed to windows as a way of simultaneousl 

hanging the drawings and blocking out the sun. Some of the clutter i 

from students at work (below). And the obstruction in the stair hal 
(bottom) is from a seminar where students created works for various 
spaces. Opposite: the interpenetration of space, looking from the exhibi 
tion area into the library. 


ventilation that a blue haze 
hangs over the area while it is 
operating, making it virtually 
impossible to work here at the 
same time. (А foundry was not 
part of the original program.) 
Тһе present solution is an ex- 
haust fan in the open elevator. 

Ceiling height for the вепір- 
tors is a far more basie constric- 
tion. Lucky are those who work 
near the outside wall, able to 
borrow height from the monitors 
that go through to the next 
floor. It has been suggested that 
the ceiling be removed between 
beams in this area, adding an- 
other 18 in. or so to the usable 
height of the work area. 

There are further eritieisms: 
* Security problems. “Хо one 
foresaw the problems of being 
open 24 hours a day," says Dean 
Gibson Danes, who came to his 
offiee in the same year (1958) 
that Rudolph beeame chairman 
of the architeeture department. 
The exhibition area and library 
should have been separate from 
other facilities, Danes feels. 
* Acoustical problems. Added 
to those already mentioned (be- 
tween open floors) are those, 
for instance, in the basement 
auditorium where the mechanical 
equipment and any loudly swear- 
ing student in an adjacent studio 
are fully audible. 
* Privacy problems. Faculty of- 
fices, on the administrative level, 
are not ear-tight. The architee- 
ture chairman’s office has only 
become private with the addition 
of a door and the extension of 
partitions to the ceiling. 
* Maintenance problems. Door- 
knobs have fallen off. The bare 
concrete of elevator lobbies has 
been terrazzoed. 
е Educational problems. Per- 
haps the most serious shorteom- 
ing on this long list is the fact 
that the entire building essen- 
tially represents one person’s 
approach. This has been eriti- 
eized recently even by Nikolaus 
Pevsner, who gave the laudatory 
address at the building's dediea- 
tion. The enthronement of the 
jury, the dearth of seminar 
rooms, every allocation and ar- 
rangement of space amounts to 
what one professor calls “a 
teaching program that has been 
poured in place.” 


Lighting has been a problem 
in the drafting room. Students 
remove the refleetor bulbs (to 
reduce heat from them, or sim- 
ply to use them at home), but 
this lighting was not satisfac- 
tory іп any ease, aecording to а 
recent article in Illuminating 
Engineering. The original inten- 
tion, says Rudolph, was never to 
rely solely on the reflectors at 
work areas. 

The other large space, the ex- 
hibition hall, is not popular. 
Painters don’t like to exhibit 
here, citing “overpowering arch- 
iteeture,” bad illumination, and 
the difficulty of hanging work 
against the ribbed walls. The 
most successful exhibitions have 
been three-dimensional and 
space-filling—one оп banners, 
another on Kiesler’s sculpture. 

The jury pit, too, has not 
realized its potential—as a fluid 
space where students could wan- 
der in and out. The soundproof 
ceiling makes it difficult to hear 
jurors unless they are given to 
excessive histrionics. There is 
also conflict with the typing 
noise from the administrative 
floor above, which is open to 
this floor. Large juries are now 
held in the auditorium. 

In the basement, some of the 
same criticism is raised. In the 
graphic design quarters, lighting 
(again by reflectors) was so in- 
adequate that a new fluorescent 
strip was installed down the 
length of the  low-eeilinged 
studio. “We have a tremendous 
advantage, though, with the 
only opening windows in the 
building,” says a professor. 

The printmaking studio has 
little direct daylight, but to some 
extent the situation has been im- 
proved by painting the rough 
concrete white, so as to gain the 
full benefit of reflected daylight. 
The lack of sufficient air re- 
mains a problem in a studio with 
pungent materials. 

But the sculptors, in the sub- 
basement, are the true step- 
children. Some 17 tons of ma- 
terial were delivered to their 
studios in the first year, but 
they only got a freight ele- 
vator this spring. (It was one 
of the items cut from the orig- 
inal design to save money.) The 
foundry has had such inadequate 
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—they аге part of what hap- 
pens to a building, he feels, and 
are more real than a slick sur- 
face that remains pristine. 
Despite indignation, students 
may be more at home here than 
in the homes where they grew 
up. *You ean do anything to the 
building, it’s indestructible,” 
says one student as he pulls off 
a handful of the ceiling. “I go 
along the wall with a hammer 
in my hand; and we spray mod- 
els in the stair tower.” Maybe 
a building for young people is 
best when it becomes like old 
clothes. This one is like an old 
jacket—still warm and wear- 
able, but with the buttons fall- 
ing off and the edges frayed. 


THE CONTROVERSY 


“Of course, anyone will gripe, 
given half a chance,” says one 
defender of the building. Many 
find the building fun, inventive, 
spatially exciting, romantic. “It 
is one of the very few buildings 
with a sense of person about it,” 
says an art teacher. “Here is a 
designer who took it in his hands 
and shaped it. This can’t help 
but be a good example.” 
Esthetic impact is hotly ar- 
gued. “The vertical organization 
of space just doesn’t come off, 
and in many parts of the build- 
ing you are totally unaware of 


the spatial intricacies.” One 
fourth-year student says, “I’m 
sick of all the jigs and jags,” 
while another continues to make 
delighted discoveries. “I’m tired | sponsibility. Why, they ask, was КОКЕ 
of fighting back against it," there so little foresight concern- labe gi s 
says а third student. *But that's ing students’ needs? Why so 
the whole point,” argues his little attention to whether cargo 
friend, “it demands involvement netting would sereen the sun? 
and you're still reacting to it, And what happens when a bud- 
one way or the other.” Many | get is tight—what gets cut, and 
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The building has an undeni- 
able impaet on the students' 
appreciation of architectural re- 
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by whom? “Тһегев something 
wrong about a man six floors in 
the air chipping away at that 
concrete,” says one of the archi- 
tecture professors. “But it isn’t 
fair to criticize Rudolph for not 
making an exciting building 
that also works. Yale only asked 
for an exciting building.” 

To some students, this atti- 
tude is shocking. Yet they re- 
port that visitors are equally 
shocked to find the building so 
strongly resented, when it was 
so strongly praised in the press. 
This, in fact, may be one of the 
building’s major lessons. There 
are few architecture students at 
Yale who aren't aware of the 
need to take a second look at 
many buildings in use, and the 
need, in many cases, for ап 
architeet to take а closer look 
at the ultimate users of a build- 
ing. The building is emphatically 
an edueation, for students in and 
out of school, and in a time of 
bland buildings and bland edu- 
eation, perhaps this is unique 
praise for a unique building. 

—ELLEN PERRY BERKELEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS: “After” photography 
by Roy Berkeley; “before” by Ezra 
Stoller Associates. 


students are resentful. “Rudolph 
doesn't eare how people react, 
just as long as they react." 
When a first-year student re- 
ports, “I’m one of the few who 
likes it,” it is apparent that 
although many may detest it, all 
have been foreed to confront it. 

Is the building responsible for 
the favella? Some say yes, that 
the shanties are an attempt to 
shut out the overpowering archi- 
tecture, or to carve out some 
privaey. Others say по, that 
architeeture students will build 
wherever it is permitted, earv- 
ing up the smallest and most 
nondescript drafting room. Ru- 
dolph is pleased : *People should 
do as much as they want to." 

Is the building responsible 
for the extensive graffiti? Pos- 
sibly it is defaeement from hos- 
tility. Or possibly this visually 
oriented group will express its 
energy on any walls. But the 
Yale graffüti is not the usual 
bathroom banter—is not even 
confined entirely to bathroom 
walls. At Yale, “Help” is a four- 
letter word; and “Moore is 
least” is one student’s anony- 
mous comment on his world. Ru- 
dolph is calm about the graffiti, 
the cracks, and the crumblings 
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PRINCETON 


the gothic habi 


breaking 


Of all the U.S. universities that 
have been addicted to Collegiate 
Gothie architecture, Princeton 
has probably had the longest and 
most severe withdrawal pains. 
Discussing the slow acceptance 
of modern architecture on the 
campus, Burchard and Bush- 
Brown wrote in The Architec- 
ture of America: “In the end 
the archeitadel of reaction re- 
mained Prineeton, eozy in its 
Gothie." The *end" they spoke 
of was 1960, the year their his- 
tory was completed. 

In that very year, they re- 
ported, the Italian architect En- 
rico Peressutti “resigned pub- 
liely from the architectural fac- 
ulty as а reproach to the 
archaic policy of Princeton’s 
trustees,” and the late Douglas 
Orr, then campus architectural 
consultant, was trying to pro- 
mote more rational design but 
promising protection from “a 
jumble of new and daring styles, 
each sereaming for a place in the 
magazines,” 

Princeton did not develop its 
attachment for the Gothic very 
early. Its original 18th-century 
buildings were provincial Geor- 
gian, with rubble walls of a lo- 
eal variegated brownstone. 
Through the 19th century, 
Princeton followed other fash- 
ions—Greek Revival, Italianate, 
and Romanesque. One building of 
the early 1890s, Faxon’s Brown 
Hall (top right), shows some of 
the severity of the first Chicago 
School. 

Once Collegiate Gothic arrived 
(in William Potter’s East Pyne 
Hall, left), it remained Prince- 
ton’s only style throughout five 
decades of extensive growth. 
The masters of Gothic eclecticism 
—Cope & Stewardson; Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson; Day & 
Klauder—designed buildings for 
Princeton. Aside from architec- 
tural consistency, they gave the 
campus spatial sequences hardly 
equaled in the U.S. 

But Gothie style was not easi- 
ly applied to the larger, func- 
tionally more complex buildings 
Prineeton needed after World 
War II. On the Firestone Li- 
brary (bottom right), for ex- 
ample, Gothic details count for 
little, seattered as they are 
across vast areas of mass-pro- 
duced windows. 


1. William А. Potter’s East Рупе 
»uilding (1897) set a precedent for 
3othic style and for passageways 
hrough buildings and courts. 2. John 
-yman Faxon’s Brown Hall (1891) 
vas the last unbroken rectangular 
dock built on the campus for more 
han half a century. 3. Cram, Good- 
ше & Ferguson’s Graduate College 
1913-1927), on a site separated 
rom the campus core, was a high- 
yoint of the Gothic Eclectic style. 
Ll. O'Connor € Kilham's Firestone 
Aemorial Library (1948) has a ca- 
yacity of more than 2 million vol- 
ımes. Gothic details do little to 
educe its bulk. (Numbers above are 
teyed to map, page 57.) 
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By the early 1950s, Princeton 
had already departed from the 
Gothie tradition in a few vir- 
tually styleless structures, none 
of them inside the campus eore. 
By the decisive year of 1960, 
however, Princeton started to 
build extensively right next to 
its prized Gothie groups. Prince- 
ton's stylistic crisis coincided 
with a renewed concern among 
modern architects about the re- 
lation of buildings to context. 
Gothic forms were especially 
alien to the modern mainstream 
of 1960, but Rudolph had shown 
in his Jewett Arts Center at 
Wellesley (1958) that a respect- 
able compromise was possible. 
Princeton’s first attempts at 
compatible modern were not 
very successful. Hugh Stubbins’ 
dormitories (5) suffer from self- 
conscious variation in massing 
and details. These flaws may 
have been reactions to the super- 
ficial appliqué of “Gothic” win- 
dows on the big horizontal 
masses of Sherwood, Mills & 
Smith’s earlier dormitories (6). 
A more successful effort at 
compatibility appears in Bal- 
lard, Todd & Associates’ grad- 
uate dormitories (7), which are 
additions to Cram’s picturesque 
Graduate College (page 55). 
Delicate bay windows and stair 
towers, counterbalanced by slabs 
of rubble-stone wall, are logical 
and suited to their purposes. 
Fisher, Nes & Campbell’s Archi- 
tecture Building (8) also relates 
well in scale and massing to its 
Gothie neighbors, without com- 
promising its internal logic. 
The most popular new build- 
ing on campus is Yamasaki’s 
Woodrow Wilson School (9). Its 
monumentality and opulence ap- 
peal to the public, which sees its 
vaguely Gothic vaults and mul- 
lions as gestures toward Prince- 
ton’s tradition. Only people con- 
nected with the architecture 
school find its sleek white sur- 
faces discordant or seem aware 
that similar Yamasaki buildings 
can be found in other places not 
identified with that tradition. 
The largest project now un- 
der construction at Princeton, 
a mathematies-physies complex 
(10), shows affinity for the Goth- 
ie groups, mainly in the way its 
tower relates to the lower masses 
and the courts they enclose. 
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UNEASY ADJUSTMENT 


School of Public and International 
Affairs (named for a president of 
Princeton who became U.S. Presi- 
dent) by Minoru Yamasaki & Asso- 
ciates (1965). 10. Preliminary design 
model for mathematics tower by 
Warner, Burns, Toan & Lunde, joined 
under a paved court to a physics 
building by Hugh Stubbins & Asso- 
ciates, partly visible at the right. 


Recent buildings at Princeton (num- 
bers keyed to map above): 5. Dormi- 
tory group by Hugh Stubbins & As- 
sociates (1964). 6. Typical wall, 
dormitory group by Sherwood, Mills 
& Smith (1961). 7. Graduate College 
dormitories by Ballard, Todd & 
Snibbe (1963). 8. Architecture Build- 
ing by Fisher, Nes, Campbell & 
Partners (1963). 9. Woodrow Wilson 
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There is one new building at 
Prineeton that shows no at- 
tempt at all to adjust to the 
building pattern of the campus: 
Edward Larrabee Barnes's New 
South Administration Building. 
Among Princeton's architeetur- 
ally informed minority, it is 
widely admired for its dis- 
eipline, a relief—for some— 
from the pervasive coziness. 
Many others, however, especial- 
ly townspeople and sentimental 
alumni, see in it just what they 
want to keep out of Princeton: 
the large scale and straightfor- 
ward struetural expression they 
associate with urban buildings. 

Barnes's rejection of the 
existing pattern is obviously not 
based on the presumption that it 
was not worth considering. He 
had previously designed build- 
ings for St. Paul's School, Yale, 
and other eampuses that were 
adjusted to their context. 

One reason for breaking the 
pattern here may have been that 
Barnes was commissioned just 
as some of the least successful 
efforts at compatibility were be- 
ing completed; they might have 
made both architeet and elient 
wary about trying to “fit in.” 

Another reason was that 
Barnes’s building (unlike Yama- 
saki’s, for instance) was too far 
away from major existing 
groups to allow for meaningful 
spatial relationships. His build- 
ing was pushed to the south to 
make room for dormitory expan- 
sion, as yet unplanned. All that 
Barnes could foresee was that 
other buildings at the south 
end of the campus—such as 
the mathematies-physies complex 
(preceding page) and a pro- 
posed performing arts center— 
were likely to be large in seale, 
and that the spaces between 
them, mostly parking lots and 
playing fields, would remain 
large. Since the land drops off 
to the south, larger buildings 
here would not compete with the 
old spires on the skyline. 

The functions of Barnes’s 
building are simply those of an 
office building. It contains faeili- 
ties for financial and alumni 
record-keeping, etc.—nothing re- 
quiring ceremonial treatment or 
generating heavy visitor traffic. 
What the users of the building 
wanted was efficient office space. 
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(built around the existing theater). 
Specific plans for the area depend on 
whether the railroad spur that links 
Princeton to the world can be short- 
ened a few hundred feet. 


8 TENNIS| COURTS 


Barnes's New South Building stands 
alone on a low bluff (facing page), 
but it will eventually be surrounded 
by dormitories to the north and a 
performing arts center to the west 


The Prineeton administratio 
building is Barnes's first offie 
building. (He has sinee designe 
a much larger one, with Emer 
Roth & Sons, for downtown Bos 
ton.) His solution is based o! 
two ruling concepts: a technica 
concept of integrating structure 
ducts, lighting, sun-control an 
partitioning; and ап estheti 
concept of starting with a pur 
geometric form, out of whic 
notches and voids are cut. 

The structural scheme 1 
based on a 27-ft.-square bay 
which just fits the needs of th 
central core and leaves offic 
space of optimum depth aroun 
it. At the main entrance leve 
only the core is enclosed. 

Exterior columns and spar 
drel beams, both 4 ft. dee] 
shade the dark brown glas 
enough to make blinds almos 
unnecessary. At the corners o 
the building, the columns mee 
to form L-shaped piers. Thes 
L’s have been filled in to for 
hollow squares where they hous 
air conditioning risers (supplie 
from the core through duet 
above the main-floor loggia). 

These square portions of th 
piers define the limits с 
Barnes’s hypothetical geometr 
eal form, but the esthetie inter 
tion is not immediately elear; th 
infilling of these parts tends 1 
look like added volume aroun 
the building's midsection. 

The pan-formed floor stru 
ture is supported on 6-ft-wic 
shallow beams. Lighting fixture 
hanging in every other coffer- 
checkerboard fashion—yield su 
prisingly uniform illuminatio 
at desk level. The need for cei 
ing duets is eliminated by th 
combination of windowsill unii 
and slot diffusers in the cor 
walls. Conerete details througl 
out the  building—expansio 
grooves, joints in the plasti 
coated forms, and tie holes—hay 
been serupulously laid out. 

Prineeton's architeetural sp 
eialists may appreciate the tec! 
nical elegance of Barnes's buil 
ing, but it will make some othe 
in the eommunity yearn for t] 
medieval. Ironieally, it could 
that the popularity of Yamasak 
Woodrow Wilson School (pag 
56-57) will keep the universi 
receptive to eurrent architeetur 
JOHN MORRIS Птх( 


thinking. 


THE REPERCUSSIONS 


The two lower floors of New South, 
partially sunk into the hillside, house 
service and mechanical facilities. Sep- 
arating them from the office floors is 
a loggia at main entrance level. On 
the top floor is a cafeteria with a 
sweeping view of the campus, appre- 
ciated even by those who find the 
building disconcerting. Its more widely 
spaced pattern of lighted ceiling cof- 
fers can be seen in a dusk view of 
the north front, top left. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


New South Building, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, М. J. Architects: 
Edward Larrabee Barnes; associate: 
Alistair Bevington. Engineers: Severud 
Associates (structural); Meyer, Strong 
& Jones (Mechanical). Landscape ar- 
chitects and campus planners: Clarke 
& Rapuano. General contractor: 
Matthews Construction Co. Building 
area: 59,000 sq. ft. Cost: $1,801,066. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: George Cserna. 
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LAKE ERIE 


constituent imagery determines campus design 


Christ-Janer's library at Lake Erie is 
composed of a series of aluminum- 
faced cubes that seem to float above 
and over the base of the building. By 


contrast, the base itself is con- 


structed of rough-textured concrete, 
emphasizing the lightness of the 
structure above. At night, colored 
light from the horizontal glass strips 
at the base of the cubes bathes the 
exterior walls (right). Below: the west 
facade of the building. 
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In the following text, Architect Victor Christ-Janer describes the prin- 
ciples that have guided his work at Lake Erie College in Painesville, 
Ohio, with special emphasis on his design of the James F. Lincoln 
Library, which won for him the 1967 R.S. Reynolds Memorial Award. 


the strong axial walk leading to 
a generous front ротеһ (1). The 
young women sat on the porch 
ten feet above the ground and 
viewed the  horse-and-buggy 
traffie from this vantage point. 

This detachment of the living 
plane опе story above the 
ground level has been restated 
throughout the new buildings in 
ways appropriate to each indi- 
vidual building. A strong empha- 
sis has been placed upon the 
methods by whieh one leaves the 
ground plane to enter the enve- 
lope of the building proper. By 
stating the separation of ground 
plane from the earth plane so 
suecinctly it offered a common- 
ality to the over-all campus. 
In the dormitory design (2), 
for instance, earth berms define 
an entrance passage below the 
building; an open stair relates 
to a skylight above, stating the 
earth-to-sky relationship. 

Two buildings, the Lincoln 
Commons and the Lincoln Li- 
brary (in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Lincoln), were de- 
signed to fix the position of the 
heart of the campus. The Lin- 
eoln Commons (3) is an extro- 
verted expression with a tubular 
steel and glass faeade (Dee. '60 
issue) ; the Lincoln Library (4) 
is an introverted expression with 
an aluminum - draped facade. 
While they set up a dualistic 
tension in idea and esthetics, 
they are bonded by the common 
philosophy of earth-sky related- 
ness. 

In the library, earth forms are 
designed in concrete and remain 
in form and texture as rough, 
elemental forms. Both the ma- 
terials and the character of the 
space above are aimed at light- 
ness and free flow. The tension 
between heavy materials and 
light materials, the enclosed 


Lake Erie College has carried 
out its building program follow- 
ing a comprehensive plan drawn 
up in 1954 (Sept. ’57 issue). 
Under the presidency of Dr. 
Paul Weaver, it has achieved its 
established goals for growth 
(500-550 students). Eight new 
buildings have been completed— 
a commons building, a science 
building, an infirmary, a library, 
and four dormitories. A theater 
arts building is now being de- 
signed to round out the plan. 

The paradoxical argument 
which an existential experience 
presents to the concept of plan- 
ning has been central to the 
architectural approach. The plan, 
campus, and individual build- 
ings are committed to educa- 
tional program as opposed to 
architectural visibility. Constitu- 
ent imagery has been selected as 
a method instead of the formal 
posturing of architectural 
images. By constituent image I 
to objective recurrent 
physical phenomena to which the 
unconscious responds in a di- 
mension beyond psychology. 

To the degree that the plan 
becomes real it must be self- 
authenticating; it must possess 
the flexibility to bend to expedi- 
ency yet speak to its own real- 
ity. These considerations led to 


refer 


the development of a zoned mas- 
(top right). Flexible 
assigned for aca- 


ter plan 
areas were 
demie, recreation, and housing. 
Pedestrian and vehicular traffic 
between these areas shape the 
action on the campus and reflect 
the students’ living patterns. 
Lake Erie College originated 
as a seminary for women in the 
period just after the Civil War. 
Built on a rural, open site it 
stated itself quite formally to 
the major road in the commu- 
nity by its monumental size and 


1, COLLEGE HALL 


2. DORMITORIES 


3. LINCOLN COMMONS 


4. LINCOLN LIBRARY 
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pleonexia on the acropolis 
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Now, Thrasymachus, tell me, was 
that what you intended to say 
—that right means what the 
stronger thinks is to his interest, 
whether it really is so or not? 
Most certainly not, he replied. 
Do you suppose I should speak 
of а man as ‘stronger’ or ‘su- 
perior at the very moment when 
he is making a mistake? 

PraTo, REPUBLIC, III. 


There are seven academies in the 
groves of Morningside Heights, 
a small bluff in Manhattan's up- 
per West Side which looks out 
over Harlem (1). The men who 
run them are fond of ealling the 
area the “Acropolis of Amer- 
iea"; and while the intelleetual 
quality of many of the institu- 
tions is outstanding, the present 
quality of their building hardly 
justifies identification with the 
well-known hill in Athens, where 
citizens took refuge against bar- 
barians. Of course, the gates at 
the top of Olmsted’s craggy 
park, which separates Morning- 
side Heights from the black 
ghetto, are locked at sunset (2), 
and it may be the sense of being 
surrounded by a hostile popula- 
tion that suggested the presump- 
tuous sobriquet. 

Columbia University and its 
affiliates, Barnard and Teacher’s 
College are the largest and best 
known of the institutions.* Co- 
lumbia occupies the geographi- 
cal center of the Heights and, 
since its rapid expansion pro- 
gram began in the late 50s, it 
has also been the center of 
neighborhood animosity. The is- 
sue is simple: forced relocation. 

Columbia’s almost insatiable 
appetite for land—it owns al- 
most all the property shown in 
the photograph and is constantly 
acquiring more—promises to dis- 
place thousands of long-time 
white residents and poor Negrocs 
who have come up to escape 
from Harlem’s slums. 

This is not the first time that 
Columbia has found itself 
tightly hemmed in and in need 
of more space. Its response in 
the past was to move, first from 
Park Plaee in lower Manhattan 


* The others are St. Luke's Hospital, 
Union Theological Seminary, Jewish 
Theological Seminary, and Juilliard 
School of Music (its new home mow 
under construction at Lincoln Center). 
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BY C. RICHARD HATCH 


GATES OPEN 
АТ 7 AM. 


CLOSE 4 SUNSET? 


= 


1. Aerial view of Columbia, looking 
north; Hudson River at left, Morning- 
side Park at right. 2. Morningside 
Park, empty at night, separating the 
institutions of Morningside Heights 
from the surrounding black ghetto. 
3. Plan by Richard Morris Hunt, 1890, 
a remarkable early megastructure, re- 
jected for unknown reasons. 4. Plan 
by McKim, Mead & White, 1893, fol- 
lowed by Columbia for 30 years. 


C. Richard Hatch is executive direc- 
tor of the Architects' Renewal Com- 
mittee in Harlem Inc., and a member 
of our Board of Contributors. 
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and assembly building with their 
echoing domes, and the class- 
room buildings along the ave- 
nues. The plan ealled for ex- 
pansion to take the form of a 
number of major and minor 
courts created by lecture halls 
and dormitories. Only one, the 
Avery-Fayerweather courtyard 
(northeast of Low), was com- 
pleted before the plan 
abandoned. 

Already by the 1920s fear that 
land might soon become scarce 
caused the university planners— 
abetted in part by the firm 
of McKim, Mead & White—to 
expand vertically, breaking the 
constant cornice line that had 
been originally adopted (John 
Jay Hall in the southeast corner 
of the campus). That simple act 
was the beginning of the stylistie 
and spatial chaos which marks 
the university today. The science 
buildings rose higher still, the 
elumsy Butler Library (6) dimin- 
ished the grandeur of Low, the 
deeision was made to build out- 
side the campus—and by the end 
of the decade the master plan 
had been abandoned. 

The burgeoning demand for 
graduate and professional edu- 
eation, already strong when Co- 
lumbia celebrated its 200th anni- 
versary in 1954, triggered the 
next great wave of construction. 
It shows no sign of abating as 
yet, with over $57 million worth 
of construction already  pro- 
grammed for the next few years. 
If the work of the recent past 
is any indication, we cannot 
soon expect a second golden age 
on Morningside Heights. 


was 


New and proposed buildings 


The Law School marks the 
beginning of a Drang nach Os- 
ten which promises to extend 
MeKim's library podium to the 
edge of the park in order to 
provide for faculty automobiles 
below. Although the interior 
spaces are cramped and inflex- 
ible, the most notable effect of 
this building (known locally as 
“The Toaster”) is on the com- 
munity, not on the lawyers. The 
forbidding street level vista 
which we now see (7) was once a 
part of a reasonably busy, pleas- 
ant shopping street, lined with 
shops and eating places. The 
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(where it was chartered as 
King’s College in 1754) to mid- 
town (acquiring the site of 
Rockefeller Center, which it still 
owns, on the way) and then to 
its present location in 1897. De- 
spite impassioned charges that it 
is destroying a sound, integrated 
neighborhood, and reasoned sug- 
gestions that an entirely institu- 
tional Morningside Heights may 
be more attractive to thugs than 
to scholars and students, Colum- 
bia has decided not to move 
again, but, in the words (1966) 
of Vice-President Lawrence 
Chamberlain, “to stand and do 
its job over the next 50 and 100 
years.” Let us take a look at the 
physical side of that job. 


Architecture on the Acropolis 


If the university’s present 
planning is insensitive and its 
architecture heavy-handed, it 
was certainly not always so. 
When the trustees decided to 
move uptown in the late 1880s, 
they consulted with the leading 
men of their day—as befit a 
university which had created one 
of the first schools of architec- 
ture in the country. They turned 
first to Richard Morris Hunt, one 
of the first Americans trained 
at the Beaux Arts, who pro- 
duced a rather remarkable early 
megastructure (3), incorporat- 
ing all of the university’s fune- 
tions in a single building of 
Whitehall Palace proportions— 
although the meanness of its 
minor courts reminds one more 
of the Pentagon. The plan was 
rejected for unknown reasons, 
but Hunt left his mark on 
Morningside Heights in Grant’s 
Tomb and the apse of the still 
unfinished Cathedral Church of 
St. John the Divine. 

In 1893, Charles Follen Mc- 
Kim’s classical scheme was ac- 
cepted and construction begun 
the following year. McKim’s 
grand and influential master plan 
(4)—incidentally, the first to be 
adopted by an American univer- 
sity since Jefferson’s University 
of Virginia—guided the growth 
of Columbia for 30 years. 

Incorporating in his design 
the four blocks which are still 
the heart of the university, 
McKim first built Low Memorial 
Library (5), the flanking chapel 
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5. Low Library, 
Mead & White, first building in the 
1893 master plan. 6. Butler Library, 
1934, one of several development 
decisions that destroyed the McKim 


1897, by McKim, 


plan. 7. The Law School, known 
locally as “Тһе Toaster." 8. The 
new School of Business, similarly in 
a more or less contemporary manner. 
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them to university use. lroni- 
eally, in driving out the most 
helpless and needy of the poor 
(mostly black) from the room- 
ing hotels which dotted Morn- 
ingside Heights, Columbia has 
acquired some of its better ar- 
chiteeture (14). 

Long identifying the poor 
(not entirely incorrectly) with 
the rise іп violent crimes, 
the university has been willing 
to drive out the safe and sani- 
tary poor on a wholesale basis 
to ensure that no “ппвауогу” 
elements remain. This high- 
handed action whieh has top 
priority in planning has been 
severely attacked by CORE, the 
NAACP, and the City Commis- 
sion on Human Rights as being 
racially inspired. 

The university officialdom 
never refers to race, preferring 
to demonstrate its lack of moral 
imagination through such phras- 
es as "transient, footloose, or 
unhappily disturbed persons" 
(also from the Barzun state- 
ment). At least a thousand 
more SRO residents are sched- 
шей to be shoved back into the 
slums because they represent 
“technical problems” which New 
York’s greatest research and 
teaching institution, located on 
the edge of America’s most fa- 
mous ghetto, is not “equipped” 
or “established” to handle. 

2. Purchase residential property 
and select the tenants carefully, 
faculty first. Columbia owned a 
whopping $61 million worth of 
rental property in 1966—and 
is acquiring almost any Morning- 
side Heights property that comes 
on the market. Being a major 
real-estate taxpayer ($7 million 
last year), Columbia expects 
and often receives special consid- 
eration from the city in its pri- 
vate renewal efforts. 

3. If after campus expansion 
and housing for university-re- 
lated families there is land left 
over, bring in more institutions. 
Columbia, intent on resegrega- 
tion of people and uses has 
ordered its School of Social 
Work to Morningside Heights 
from its present East Side lo- 
cation in the Carnegie mansion, 
despite faculty pleas for a build- 
ing in Harlem where it might 
do someone some good. It tried 
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sued, not a history of the uni- 
versity, but a history of the 
City of New York. The fund- 
raising slogan is “the greatness 
of the university and the great- 
ness of the city are one.” 

The university, like the other 
institutions on Morningside 
Heights, is not popular with the 
poor, for Columbia is sure that 
the sanctity of its mission— 
“educating our future national 
leaders"—is of overriding im- 
portance and justifies the univer- 
sity’s efforts to determine who 
and what may come to Morning- 
side Heights. 

In March, 1965, at the public 
hearings on the Morningside 
GNRP, itself an outgrowth of 
planning studies done for the in- 
stitutions by Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill in 1959, the eminent 
humanitarian and (at the time) 
university provost, Jacques Bar- 
тап, put it this way: “We want 
it to be a residential community, 
for our own safety and satisfac- 
tion, even though within the 
next quarter century we must 
expand some of our educational 
facilities through new buildings. 
There is room on Morningside 
and adjacent areas for both in- 
stitutional and residential ac- 
tivities. We recognize indeed 
that the people who make our 
streets unsavory and unsafe also 
have claims on society. They 
need care, rehabilitation or re- 
straint. But these are technical 
problems we are not equipped 
to handle, even if it were proper 
to use our resources in a task 
we were not established to per- 
form. . . . That is why we ask 
through renewal according to 
law and common sense, Morning- 
side Heights be gradually re- 
stored to the status of a decent 
residential community . . .” 


Toward a scholastic ghetto 


The key points of the pro- 
gram to ereate from the present 
attractive ethnieally and есо- 
nomieally mixed area a scholastie 
ghetto “where the faculty ean 
talk to people like themselves"* 
are: 

1. Replace Single Room Осси- 
pancy bwildings or transform 
* Then Development Coordinator Stan- 


ley Salmen in the Columbia Daily Spec- 
tator, Dec. 13, 1966. 


blank walls and the bridge in- 
terrupted the movement of resi- 
dents and students; most busi- 
nesses closed. Soon the entire 
strip will be dead as the last 
family apartments make way for 
dormitories. 

Higher than MeKim's dome 
and directly behind it rises the 
new School of Business (8), do- 
nated by Ретеу Uris, the well- 
known builder of speculative 
office buildings in midtown Man- 
hattan. I presume it is in his pre- 
ferred style; it is not in mine, 
although I am sure that it will 
properly prepare generations of 
future exeeutives to work in the 
real thing. 

If both of the above-men- 
tioned buildings are recogniz- 
able (unfortunately) as being 
more or less in а eontemporary 
manner, as is the Barnard Li- 
brary addition (even with its 
dated, plaid fenestration, 9), 
what shall we say about the rest 
(10, 11, 12). Without referring to 
Mussolini and his architect, 
Mario Piacentini, it is enough to 
suggest looking again at the face 
the university turns to the com- 
munity. Photograph 10 looks 
south toward the Law School 
bridge shown in photograph 7. 
Weleoming, isn't it? 

As if it were not enough to 
make mistakes at home, Colum- 
bia University is now preparing 
to break ground for a predomi- 
nantly private gymnasium іп 
Morningside Park (13). The small 
portion to be open to the Har- 
lem community is approached 
from the lower level through a 
separate and unequal entrance. 
Debate over this structure has 
raged since it was first ап- 
nounced. Ex-Parks Commissioner 
Thomas P. F. Hoving declared 
himself as *pretty damned upset 
. . . the most puzzling example 
of the use of publie space for 
а private institution that I have 
ever seen"; and many groups 
in the surrounding, hostile ter- 
ritory still view the gymnasium 
as the latest, most blatant form 
of university imperialism. 

That the university adminis- 
tration is guilty of hubris is 
suggested by more than the 
name they give their hilltop 
home. On the occasion of the 
200th anniversary, Columbia is- 
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Recent additions, proposals, and con- 
versions. 9. Barnard Library addition. 
10. Seeley Mudd School of Engineer- 
ing. 11. Student union and a new 
residence hall. 12. Barnard dormi- 
tory addition. 13. Model of the con- 
troversial gymnasium, soon to be 
built in Morningside Park. 14. Mc- 
Vickar Hall, recently a rooming hotel, 
now used by the School for Interna- 
tional Affairs. 
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spotty records оп renewal), 
have speeial locations which at- 
traet fine teachers and students. 
Their privileged positions carry 
with them special responsibilities 
—and opportunities. 

Harvard has found a way to 
incorporate town functions in its 
gown buildings; Tufts and Ye- 
shiva are deeply involved in their 
urban school system; Temple in 
low-cost rehabilitation and local 
job development in North Phil- 
adelphia. But New York is the 
epitome of the urban problem; 
and I have no doubt that a great 
university and a great curricu- 
lum eould be organized around 
the ways of life in New York. 

If the greatness of the uni- 
versity and the greatness of the 
city are to be one, Columbia 
must recognize a duty to act 
as exemplar—in architecture, in 
community development, and in 
the treatment of the black poor, 
for they are the conscience of 
America. 

There are slow signs that time 
is coming back into joint on 
Morningside Heights. The group 
which had been in charge of the 
university development program 
has been replaced in the last few 
weeks by younger men; uni- 
versity economists have joined 
with men in Harlem on a seri- 
ous economie development pro- 
jeet; and the students, with in- 
ereasing faeulty support, are 
leading the way down the hill 
into Harlem. Columbia's leader- 
ship is not wanted there, but its 
resources could help create the 
independent black institutions 
without which political, social, 
and economie progress will re- 
main muted. 

Perieles said that some call a 
man who takes no part in pub- 
lie business *a quiet man," but 
Athenians eall him useless. 

It holds for universities as 
well. 


Looking southwest, along the eastern 
boundary of the old campus of Col- 
umbia. Beyond “Тһе Toaster" is the 
hole in the ground that will be the 
new School of International Affairs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Roy Berkeley, except 


page 68: Litton Industries-Aero Service 
Div. and page 72, No. 13. 


eome to be dominated by non- 
institutional interests. Feeling the 
hostility of this group, Columbia 
abandoned urban renewal as a 
strategy and apparently looked 
on with favor when the city 
recently shifted its renewal 
foeus from the West Side to the 
heart of Harlem. The Columbia 
University Student Council re- 
ported at the time that the in- 
stitutions were inelined to dis- 
favor renewal, if their bailiwiek 
had to be included. If their 
plans became subject to publie 
serutiny, it would limit their 
(then) unlimited freedom of 
planning and site aequisition! 
Which is just what the aroused 
community had—and still has— 
in mind. 

Mayor John Lindsay sided, 
guardedly, with the community, 
announcing last year that all 
future planning on Morningside 
Heights must involve consulta- 


tions among the institutions and | 


the community, guided by the 
city. But, like an earlier city 
resolution which | supposedly 
limited the institutions to the 
expansion program submitted in 
1965 at the publie hearings on 
the renewal projeet, Columbia's 
lawyers view these restrietions 
as unenforceable and urge a re- 
treat to the market where Co- 
lumbia and its sister institutions 
have the economie power to serve 
their own interests without re- 
straint. 

This, then, is pleonexia, а 
lovely Greek word meaning ag- 
grandizement at the expense of 
the weak. It is the opposite of 
arete, the Greek word for moral, 
physical, and intellectual excel- 
lence. Unfortunately, pleonezia 
describes the recent goings-on 
on the Acropolis. 


Function of an urban university 


It is remarkable that for all 
Columbia’s administrative іп- 
sensitivity and overbearing man- 
ner, no community group has 
yet come out against the idea 
of university expansion. The re- 
gional and national importance 
of the university—considered as 
a body of scholars—is not 
doubted. 

Columbia and other great 
urban universities like Chicago 
and Berkeley (which also have 


to bring its loosely affiliated 
School of Pharmacy in, but had 
to back down before a deter- 
mined tenant organization pro- 
testing evietion. The university 
has succeeded іп attracting 
(through eash loans and other 
ineentives) Bank Street College 
of Edueation from the lower 
West Side and the Manhat- 
tan School of Musie from East 
Harlem. These institutions have 
historieally played an import- 
ant eultural funetion in their 
working-elass neighborhoods. On 
Morningside Heights they deny 
their previous ideals as they 
partieipate in a major eommu- 
nity transformation which, ас- 
cording to official institution 
figures, will displace between 
2,000 and 3,000 families and 
hundreds of roomers. 


Plans for urban renewal 


Not content with this on- 
slaught, Columbia and the other 
institutions energetically sup- 
ported an enormous urban re- 
newal project on Morningside’s 
fringes until 1965. Then local 
counterinsurgeney (backed by 
then Manhattan Borough Presi- 
dent Constance Baker Motley, a 
Negro lawyer from the project 
area) forced the inclusion of the 
core area where the major in- 
stitutional expansion was taking 
place and the official adoption of 
a key restraint: after renewal, 
the ethnie and economic popula- 
tion proportions must be sub- 
stantially the same as before. 

The renewal program had 
been intended to extend the in- 
stitution’s concept of the savory 
neighborhood into black Harlem 
to the east and the Spanish- 
speaking neighborhood to the 
south. Major clearance of 73 
blocks was proposed to create a 
circumferential defensive wall of 
middle-class housing. The Archi- 
tects’ Renewal Committee in 
Harlem, which was active in the 
debate, estimated at the time 
that over 15,000 households 
(roughly half the total number), 
composed mostly of the unwant- 
ed poor, would be dislocated— 
with little chance of finding relo- 
cation housing. 

The local citizens’ renewal 
council which had started as an 
institutional sounding board had 


more than the classifieation of 
forms: ehronologieally, morpho- 
logically, or chrono-morphologic- 
ally; ... the majority . . . tend 
to be indifferent to the synthesis 
of forms/programmes/technology 
/environment. I do not despise 
the work of these scholars; but 
it is useless...” 

Now, Professor Jacobus takes 
his stand where Banham stood 
seven long years ago, but more 
weakly and dogmatically. He is 
a veritable phrenologist, search- 
ing patiently for the bump of 
beauty, or that of eclecticism, or 
regionalism, or asymmetry, ete., 
ete. To him, architecture has 
neither site nor performance, 
neither space nor significance, in 
any vital way. It is a matter of 
fixed appearances, such as can 
be slid in a projector. All the 
rest is relegated to the market- 
place. 

Of course it will not do to 
treat living architecture as if it 
were a laboratory preparation. 
Like Peter Collins one wishes 
for “a little less Kunstwissen- 
schaft about . . . ‘Wittkowerian 
or Palladian ideas’ and a few 
quotations from the architeets' 
initial speeifieations" (in Pro- 
gressive Architecture, Mar. ’67; 
this was a good month for Col- 
lins). Banham in 1960 at least 
wanted history to be a tool of 
architecture, not architecture а 
mere artifaet of history. Yet 
these polemieal positions, so be- 
loved of certain dons including 
Jacobus, are not revealing; they 
merely serve to swell “the liter- 
ature.” 

Before Jacobus, in 1963, Stan- 
ford Anderson, now at MIT, re- 
viewed Banham’s stand of 1960. 
His findings appeared in The 
Architectural Association Jour- 
nal (May ’65 issue). He saw his- 
tory as a tool of architecture, 
but more profoundly than the 
others here quoted. Because I be- 
lieve that his view is both right 
and necessary, and because it 
seems to indicate just what is 
lacking in Jacobus’ new book, 
Га like to close with a quote 
from that article. “Our best 
means for realizing our oppor- 
tunities and for establishing and 
fulfilling our goals ... is through 
an acute understanding of our 
tradition and of its influence 


Comparisons of architectural form 
by Jacobus. 1 and 2: Wright's Gug- 
genheim Museum (1959) and a cen- 
otaph proposal by Boullée (1784). 
3, 4, апа 5: Le Corbusier's Assembly 
Building, Chandigarh (1962); Saari- 
nen's Dulles Airport (1962); and Maye- 
kawa's Tokyo Festival Hall (1961). 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY ARCHITECTURE 
the Middle Years 1940-65. by John 
Jacobus. Published by Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York and Washington. 
200 pp. Illustrated. 844 by 10 in. 
$18.50. 


REVIEWED BY EDGAR KAUFMANN JR. 


This is a handsome book, beauti- 
fully printed in West Germany. 
It eontains a wealth of pietorial 
and textual documentation. The 
extensive notes are placed awk- 
wardly and the typography is 
monotonous for steady reading, 
but these are only minor pests. 
The earnestness of the author 
and his tenacious presentation 
of many people's varied, often 
opposed, viewpoints taken in 
and on architeeture over a quar- 
ter eentury make his effort most 
impressive. Why, then, has this 
book been unfavorably received 
by and large? 

Professor Jacobus knows where 
he stands, but apparently he 
fails to see what it means. On 
page 207, in а revealing note 
(number 6 to Chapter IV) he 
draws attention to “а fundamen- 
tal quarrel between what might 
be ealled the academie, historie- 
ally oriented eritieism of archi- 
teeture and the pragmatie, pro- 
fessional, marketplace variety. 
There is, needless to say, a place 
and a role for each to play, 
though I suspeet that the pas- 
sage of time will always tend to 
vindieate the former." 

Well many intelligent and 
doughty minds are less sure. The 
classical texts of this critics’ 
“quarrel,” that underlies Jaco- 
bus’ whole book, are brief enough 
to cite. In a famous series of 
articles in The Architectural Re- 
view in 1960, Reyner Banham, 
never one to wait for the pas- 
sage of time, wrote (in the May 
issue) “architecture will have to 
be consciously . . . steered as it 
proceeds, and someone will have 
to plot its course continually. 
That someone is the historian.” 
Recently in the same periodical 
(Мат. '67 issue) Professor Peter 
Collins complains, “historians 

. . are concerned with little 


Mr. Kaufmann, a member of the 
Forum's Board of Contributors, is 
adjunct professor of architecture at 
Columbia, and a frequent lecturer and 
author. He has been director of the 
Museum of Modern Art’s department 
of industrial design and initiated its 
Good Design program. 
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How People Live and Politic in Suburbia 


THE LEVITTOWNERS. Ways of Life and 
Politics in a New Suburban Commu- 
nity. By Herbert J. Gans. Published by 
Pantheon Books Division of Random 
House Inc. New York, М. Y. xxix + 
474 pp. 6% by 9% іп. $7.95. 


REVIEWED BY ROGER MONTGOMERY 


For professionals concerned with 
shaping American cities, The 
Levittowners ought to be book 
of the year, and several more 
years to come. In it Professor 
Gans reports on a broad study 
of sprawl as a way of life. It 
uses accepted social science me- 
thods in contrast to the jour- 
nalistie impressionism of most 
so-called studies of suburbia. Its 
scientific basis makes its con- 
clusions so important. Archi- 
tects, whose intuition violently 
contradicts Gans’s findings, must 
squarely face The Levittowners 
conclusion: “It is much less im- 
portant to plan for new or im- 
proved suburban communities 
than to make sure that more 
people are able to live in sub- 
urbs like those now being built.” 
This statement, and scores 
more like it, makes fearfully 
clear how large a gap divides 
architects and social scientists in 
their perceptions of the good 
life to be nurtured in urban 
America. This is what the book 
was intended to do. In the in- 
troduction Gans writes, “. . . my 
observations . . . persuaded me 
neither that there was much 
change in people when they 
(continued on page 132) 


Mr. Montgomery is the Forum's cor- 
respondent in the Midwest. He is also 
director of the urban renewal design 
study, School of Architecture, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 
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jacket of his theme, however. A 
contribution from Italy eoncen- 
trates on the work of Leonardo 
Savioli; the one from Finland, 
on Korhonen; the one from 
Sweden, on Lewerentz, а re- 
markably little-known eolleague 
of Asplund. And there are few 
just plain good buildings. 

As editor of the series, Donat 
obviously has to depend on the 
contributing editors listed іп 
each volume. This dependence 
ean be blamed for the only sig- 
nificant defect in the series, its 
spotty geographie coverage. Al- 
though selective coverage is an 
outstanding virtue of the series, 
the word “World” in the title 
does earry some obligation to 
take up all major centers of ас- 
tivity at least once every few 
years. 

In the first three volumes, 
nothing has appeared on work 
in Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
Cuba, or Argentina, to cite a 
few fairly productive countries; 
out of the whole African conti- 
nent, only Ghana, Mozambique, 
and South Africa have been rep- 
resented. The U.S.S.R. was 
covered in Volume 2; China not 
at all. It was not until Vol- 
ume 3 that anything from Aus- 
tralia or India was shown. 

Donat has probably sacrificed 
geographical completeness in fa- 
vor of quality among the indi- 
vidual articles, for there are re- 
markably few weak ones. The 
depth and selectivity of the ar- 
ticles is enhanced by handsome 
layouts, designed for clear com- 
munication. Photographs are 
good and well reproduced; text 
is concise and well edited. These 
assets—rare in architectural lit- 
erature—have made the series a 
valuable one for professionals, 
although it was intended main- 
ly for laymen. —J.M.D. 
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World architecture related to build- 
ing technology. 1. School Con- 
struction System being assembled 
(U.S.A.). 2. industrialized housing 


propcsal by Lindsay (Great Britain). 
3. National Gymnasium by Tange 
(Japan). 4. Museum and center for 
Gandhian studies by Correa (India). 


upon us... . Our tradition not 
only does, but should, form a 
most important part of the con- 
text of our decision making." 
Jacobus’ book portrays modern 
architeeture and its tradition out 
of context. 


WORLD ARCHITECTURE 3. Editor: 
John Donat. Published by the Viking 
Press, New York, М. Y. 215 pp. Illus- 
trated. 9 by 111% in. $16.50. 


Anyone looking for an eneyelo- 
pedie record of the world's ar- 
chiteeture over the past three 
years will not find it in the first 
three volumes of John Donat's 
annual, World Architecture. 
For, like any good periodical, 
each of his books gives concen- 
trated attention to a few care- 
fully chosen topies and projects. 

And, as in a good periodical, 
the point of view shifts some- 
what from number to number, 
without ever becoming seriously 
distorted. This third volume is 
subtitled Art and technology: 
towards a third culture in archi- 
tecture—a culture that would 
reunite “Art and Science.” The 
introductions to the first two 
volumes specifically dismissed 
technology as a secondary issue. 
“The real issues,” Donat asserted 
in Volume 2, “are philosophieal, 
not technological; not how to 
build but what to build.” But as 
“system-architeeture” comes to 
the fore, the relationship be- 
tween how and what demands 
more attention. 

Donat’s exploration of this re- 
lationship ranges through the 
School Construction Systems 
Development project in the U.S. 
(Forum, Apr. ’65), “Тһе Archi- 
tecture of Assembly” as ap- 
proached by several British 
designers, and the struetural 
virtuosity of Tange’s gymnasia 
in Tokyo. Canada is represented 
by a thorough coverage of An- 
drews’ Scarborough University 
buildings (Forum, May ’66), a 
singularly successful merger of 
art and technology. 

Achievements within limited 
technology are shown in a hand- 
some portfolio of works by Do- 
shi and Correa in India. An 
article on Ghana contrasts newly 
introduced techniques and liv- 
ing patterns with highly devel- 
oped traditional building skills. 

Donat has not made a strait- 
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dramatic change in campus scale 
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Seldom have two new buildings 
so thoroughly altered the char- 
aeter of an established eampus 
as have Paul Sehweikher's Stu- 
dent Union and Mies van der 
Rohe's Science Center at Du- 
quesne University in Pittsburgh. 

Duquesne was established in 
1879 by the Catholie Holy Ghost 
Fathersinasingle building high 
on & steep bluff overlooking 
downtown Pittsburgh, and ever 
since most of its expansion needs 
have been met by acquiring a 
series of aging houses nearby 
and converting them to its use, 
giving the campus the look of a 
slightly seedy residential en- 
clave. Now, with the recently 
completed Student Union (pre- 
sented on these and the follow- 
ing pages) and the nearly com- 
pleted Science Center, Duquesne 
suddenly is beginning to look 
like the 7,000-student urban uni- 
versity that it is. 

The two buildings are the first 
executed elements of an ambi- 
tious master plan, designed as 
an urban redevelopment project, 
which eventually will restructure 
the entire Duquesne campus 
(right). Sehweikher, head of 
the department of architecture 
at nearby Carnegie Tech, was 
awarded the commission to de- 
sign the Student Union in the 
fall of 1962—and was promptly 
asked by the university if he 
could help in persuading his 
friend Mies to accept the design 
commission for the Science Cen- 
ter. Mies agreed, provided 
Schweikher’s firm would serve 
as supervising architects. 

Jack O’Carroll, director of 
Duquesne’s department of plan- 
ning and construction, states 
that “no lceked-in style,” but 
rather “a diverse architecture, 
related by landseaping,” was de- 
sired for the two buildings. 
Diverse they are: Schweikher’s 
Student Union designed in burly 
concrete, Mies's Science Center 
in erisp steel and glass. 

But they also are complimen- 
tary, partly because the design 
of both is based on а 28-ft. lon- 
gitudinal module. And they 
should become even more com- 
patible when, as planned, the 
vehieular street that now sepa- 
rates them is turned into a land- 
scaped “academie walk.” 


BY WILLIAM R. COOPER 


Entrance to Duquesne University’s 
new Student Union is via a massive 
concrete ramp that cantilevers 28 ft. 
from its base (top right and detail at 
left). The building is the first to be 
completed under a master plan for 
redevelopment of the campus (cen- 
ter right). Across from the Student 
Union is the nearly completed Sci- 
ence Center (right) designed by 
Mies van der Rohe. 


William R. Cooper is a graduate of 
Pittsburgh's Carnegie Tech, а regis- 
tered architect, and currently a plan- 
ner for the Redevelopment Authority 
of Allegheny County. 
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Sehweikher based his design of 
Duquesne's Student Union on а 
classical symmetrical scheme: а 
simple rectangle consisting of 
six transverse bays with a scis- 
sor ramp linked to each side. 

The basie form is offset on the 
east, where he introduced a 15- 
ft.-wide mechanieal bay (hous- 
ing kitchen service cores, toilets, 
ducts, and mechanical equip- 
ment rooms) between the build- 
ing and ramp. The resulting 
asymmetry is balanced, how- 
ever, by the third bay on the 
west, which has been turned into 
the entrance bay, accented by 
the elimination of window ledges 
and, of course, by the canti- 
levered (28 ft.) entrance ramp. 

The massive ramp is an out- 
growth of building code exit re- 
quirements for the fourth level 
of the Student Union, which 
eonsists entirely of a lounge and 
ballroom area (floor plan, above 
left), where as many as 1,500 
ean be seated for banquets. The 
ramp emerges as the entrance 
“voice” of the building, and it 
is especially appropriate at noon 
hour, when there is a large in- 
flux of students and faculty for 
luneh and leisure. When the 
campus yard is complete, the 
ramp шау be used for com- 
mencement exercises. 

The ramp also announces the 
third-level concourse bay just 
below the ballroom floor. Its en- 
trance is located underneath the 
cantilever at grade on the cen- 
tral campus side (see night 
photo, left). The concourse con- 
tains space for most of the stu- 
dent organizations and serves to 
separate the career planning and 
placement center from a block 
which houses student organiza- 
tion rooms surrounding a multi- 
purpose room (floor plan, left). 

The floor beneath the con- 
course level, which is at grade 
on the north side of the build- 
ing, contains a bookstore and a 
central kitchen, separated by ап 
entranee concourse. 

The lowest level, situated en- 
tirely below grade, is the recre- 
ation area. It houses a Raths- 
keller (floored with end-grain 
wood blocks), pocket billiards 
tables, bowling lanes, musie and 
crafts rooms, dispensary, and 
office lounges. 
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ramp. Access to the third level (plan 
above) is from underneath the ramp 
(night view, top left). The five moni- 
tors above the roof (left) bring light 
into the interior well of the building. 
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PLACEMENT 
BUREAU 


The central activity area of the Stu- 
dent Union is at the fourth level, 
which contains a central ballroom 
and flanking lounge areas (plan at 
top) and is reached from atop the 


SECTION А-А 


The ballroom of the Student 
Union ean aceurately be called 
“grand”: it rests in a soaring 
three-story well (photo below 
right) that eulminates in a lofty 
eeiling monitored by five large 
skylights atop the roof. 

Unlike most rooms of its 
type, which usually are wrapped 
in mothballs and used only for 
special occasions, the ballroom 
is the central activity area of 
the building. Its location at the 
center of the well, flanked by 
student lounges under the over- 
hanging floor above, makes it 
an ideal space for such noncere- 
monial functions as concerts, ex- 
hibitions, and lectures. 

The student dining room, 
which seats 1,000, occupies the 
entire fifth level just above the 
ballroom. From here, excellent 
views are offered of the Pitts- 
burgh skyline on one side and 
Mies’s new Science Center on 
the other. The dining area is 
furnished with round and гес- 
tangular oak tables and black 
upholstered bentwood chairs, 
giving it a variety of seating ar- 
rangements that help to over- 
come the usual monotonous cafe- 
teria atmosphere. 

The sixth :nd highest level is 
primarily for the faculty and 
staff. It contains faculty lounge 
and dining areas, facilities for 
entertaining VIPs, student wel- 
fare service, and all-purpose 
meeting rooms. Exterior bal- 
conies extend the length of this 
level on both sides. 

The ceiling over the three- 
story well would do justice to 
a cathedral. It was formed by 
converting the exposed trans- 
verse beams into V-beams, ex- 
tending the Vs above the roof, 
and bridging them with the five 
clerestory light monitors. Be- 
sides serving their function of 
permitting light to pour oblique- 
ly inside, they give the build- 
ing a commanding roofline 
(Hanno Weber, the project co- 
ordinator, calls the five moni- 
tors “the Maginot Line”). 

At night, strong spotlights are 
directed on the ceilings of the 
monitors, which reflect the light 
down onto the beams. Thus, day 
and night, the high ceiling is a 
powerful culmination of the in- 
terior space. 


THE CORE 


The lofty ceiling of the Student Union 
(photo and section left) is made up 
of a series of V-beams that are en- 
closed by light monitors above the 
roof (top right). The ceiling rises 
above an interior well containing two 
balconied levels overlooking the ball- 
room (section and photo right). 
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All of the concrete used in the 
Student Union, including cop 
ings and lintels, is poured ir 
place and reinforced with high. 
strength steel (60,000 psi). The 
surface of the eonerete has beer 
softened by the use of striated 
plywood formwork and a buf 
eoloring additive. 

As one approaches the build 
ing, the concrete looks weath- 
ered. The striated surfaces give 
warmth to the concrete masses 
The striations also contro 
weathering, spalling, and crack 
ing. Some 15 surface sample: 
were considered during the 
course of design. The striated 
surface proved to be not onl} 
the handsomest and most prae 
tieal solution, but also the most 
economieal. 

Slender rectangular 
boldly support each 3 ft. 4 in 
square transverse beam (oppo 
site). This juneture of bean 
and eolumn dominates the fron 
and rear facades. Between beam: 
is а pan construction floor joist 
system. Oak aecess panels set in 
the glass wall open to window 
ledges (for window cleaning) 
and serve as emergeney ventila. 
tion in ease of mechanical break- 
down. The window ledges alsc 
provide sun and weather pro- 
teetion for the windows below: 
and they give a sense of security 
when one stands next to the 
glass wall. 

The seissor ramps, which sat- 
isfy all eode exit requirements, 
are independent struetures. Can- 
tilevered from center bearing 
walls, they are linked to thé 
main strueture for lateral sup- 
port. The outer 4-in. fin walls 
act as stiffeners for the ramp 


columns 


slabs. 
The building is simple and 
direct—qualities that ате be- 


coming ever harder to achieve 
with the increasing complexity 
of building types, mechanical 
appurtenances, and codes—and 
increasing costs. 

“Usefulness is essential to the 
design process," Sehweikher has 
written. “It does not inhibit 
beauty, rather it is а challenge, 
stimulating invention and in- 
suring importanee to the most 
modest venture." Тһе Student 
Union is a striking embodiment 
of Schweikher’s words. 


THE STRUCTURE 


Concrete, glass, and oak (in the form 
of access panels for window wash- 
ing) compose the facades on the front 
(opposite) and rear. On the sides are 
great scissor ramps structurally in- 
dependent of the building (left top 
and center). A wide balcony off the 
sixth-floor faculty area (left) doubles 
as a sunshade for the floors below. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Duquesne University Student Union, 
Pittsburgh, Penn, Owner: Duquesne 
University of the Holy Ghost. Archi- 
tects: Paul Schweikher Associates 
(Hanno Weber, associate, project co- 
ordinator). Engineers: Richard M. Gen- 
sert & Associates (structural); Dodson 
Engineering, Inc. (mechanical); Frank 
T. Wadlow (electrical). Food service 
consultant: James McFarland & Asso- 
ciates. Contractor: Navarro Corp. 
Building area: 137,744 sq. ft. Cost: 
$2,882,494.25 (including site work and 
fixed equipment; excluding landscap- 
ing and moveable furniture). 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Orlando Cabanban. 
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by а pie-shaped wedge of land; 
Bryant's by God knows what. 
Johansen left his precast соп- 
crete exposed; Bryant faced his 
with exposed aggregate, Segovia 
granite, and pink limestone. 
Johansen ran his ears under- 
ground beneath his drum; Bry- 
ant put his drum on stilts and 
garaged ears underneath. Johan- 
sen enclosed his center court- 
yard with а clerestory; Bry- 
ant's is open with a marble wed- 
ding-eake fountain bubbling in 
the middle. If God is in the de- 
tails, Johansen deserves a halo. 


EMBASSIES IN THE ROUND 


The new British Embassy which 
opened in Madrid this year 
(top), designed by Architect W. 
S. Bryant and his associate, L. 
Blaneo Soler, bears a striking 
resemblance to John Johansen’s 
U. S. Embassy in Dublin com- 
pleted in 1964 (above). Both 
drum-shaped struetures are lo- 
cated іп once-fashionable resi- 
dential areas, have major park- 
ing problems, and are punetured 
by an inner central courtyard. 
There similarities end. Johan- 
sen's drum shape was dietated 


SWEDISH NEEDLE 


A gray conerete communications 
tower rising 5,000 ft. above lush 
green Djurgarden Park will pro- 
vide two vital functions for 
Stockholm: a transmission post 
for radio, TV, and telephone; 
and observation platforms for 
tourists. The obelisk, designed 
by architects Hans Borgstrom 
and Bengt Lindroos, is bisected 
by four quadratie balconies for 
radio antennae and three octa- 
gonal terraces which command 
a view of Stockholm’s archi- 
pelago. One terrace houses the 
Belloptikon, a restaurant for 


200. The balconies placed diag- 
onally to the tower’s main shaft, 
provide a constantly changing 
interplay of light and shadow. 


ACE-AGE CATHEDRAL ENTRANT 


ss prophetically warned in 
4, there wil be no cathe- 
ls built in our time. One 
ce-age entrant which proves 
es right in spirit if not in 
stance, is the Metropolitan 
thedral of Christ the King 
отап Catholic) in Liver- 
j. This 20th-century creation, 
lieated in May, is the prize- 
ming entry of Frederick 
)berd who also designed Lon- 
vs Heathrow Airport and the 
v town of Harlow. Gibberd 
de the pure white marble 
ir the center of his concrete 
ım and bathed it in light 
m a stained glass tower which 
s 225 ft. above it. His 
n offers 2,000 worshipers an 
nolested view of the altar. 
teen freestanding chapels are 
med by radiating, prestressed 
crete flying buttresses. 


résistance, a waterfall Land- 
seape Architects Zion and Breen 
masterfully masked the city's 
noise with their 20-ft. water 
wall at the rear of the parklet, 
whieh recireulates 1,500 gallons 
of water an hour (with a daily 
evaporation of 36 gallons), and 
provides a semblance of bucolie 
sounds for parched city dwellers. 
CBS Board Chairman William 5. 
Paley donated the park in mem- 
ory of his father, Samuel Paley. 


PALEY’S POCKET PARK 

City life denies many serenities, 
among them fresh air, sunlight, 
and repose. Paley Park, a 42 by 
100 ft. retreat in the heart of 
Manhattan makes a modest stab 
at providing all three. Located 
on the site of that once-glittering 
bistro of Café Society, The Stork 
Club, the new park provides 
potted geraniums, a canopy of 
honey  loeust trees,  Bertoia 


chairs, and the park's piece de 


ALSO IN MONTREAL 


The wedge shape of the women's 
dormitory at the University of 
Montreal was determined by two 
converging axes: Maplewood 
Avenue and existing campus 
buildings. The monolithie con- 
crete corrugation is repeated 
around the perimeter of the 17- 
story building. The dormitory 
is the design of Papineau, Gérin- 
Lajoie and LeBlane, architects 
of Expo’s smashing architectural 
dark horse, the Quebee Pavilion. 


ARCHITECT’S COMPOUND 


Expatriate Englishman Ralph 
Erskine has stashed his wife, 
three children, and an ad hoc 
architectural practice into a 
courtyard arrangement of house, 
indoor sauna, outdoor snow 
bath, and office. For the 
house and office, Erskine used 
materials (prefabrieated seamed 
eonerete walls and galvanized 
eorrugated steel roofing, coated 
on the outside with Маек plas- 
tie) eongenial to the pale yellow 
briek-and-plaster architeeture of 
Drottningholm, the 18th-eentury 
palaee town near Stockholm 
where the Erskines live. 
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<TSU-I> AND <МА> 
In deseribing his powerful pair 
of concrete buildings, which 
house elassrooms and workshops 
of the girls’ high school in Oita, 
Japan, Architect Arata Isozaki 
writes as follows: “To make 
<Tsu-I> (a pair) is the same 
thing as to make <MA> (ima- 
ginary space). From the begin- 
ning we intended that the build- 
ings <Tsu-I> is as gathering 
plaee and the in-between realm 
МА as circulation. If these 
buildings have ап expression 
that they are talking to each 
other, that just because of 
<МА>....І, as designer of 
this school, am only expecting 
that the eonerete skin starts to 
breath to the air and to the 
sunlight.” End of deseription. 


BERKELEY 


how do students really live? 


the fall of 1963, many students 
began to move out of the dorms 
in the spring of 1964. The 
Housing Office eited three rea- 
sons for spring vacaney rates: 
students leaving the university, 
pledging by fraternity and sor- 
ority houses, and moves to 
cheaper accommodations. 

By February, 1965, the va- 
eaney rate had risen to a criti- 
eal 10 per cent. Since vaeancies 
had never exceeded 1 per cent 
during the fall semester, the 
university and local press inter- 
viewed residents and former 
residents to discover the cause. 
Press interviews indieated that 
women preferred the amenities 
of apartment life to the general 
regimentation and lack of pri- 
vacy and freedom found in resi- 
dence halls. The entire complex 
of regulations eoncerning served 
meals, compulsory social dues 
and house meetings, bed-mak- 
ing, and room checks were eited 
as causes for the vacaneies. 

At the same time, similar 
dorms on the Riverside and 
UCLA campuses were experien- 
eing vacany problems. Repre- 
sentatives of the university 
attributed this to spring fra- 
ternity-sorority rushing. Student 
newspapers, on the other hand, 
cited “lockout regulations, bad 
food, irksome rules, and noise" 
as the chief reasons. 

In any ease, plans for build- 
ing more of the same type of 
dormitories were reconsidered. 
To eombat the problem of va- 
eancy rates, students were asked 
to sign one-year leases. Ав 
might be expected, rumblings of 
diseontent eontinued. 

In earrying out our study, we 
soon found that there were 
three closely related problems 
that seemed at the root of the 


Sim Van der Ryn is an associate pro- 
fessor of architecture at the Univer- 
sity of California and a practicing 
architect. He and Murray Silverstein, 
a graduate student, with four under- 
graduate assistants, undertook the stu- 
dent dormitory study on which this 
article is based. 
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building committees to represent 
the user's point of view. Such 
committees, however, are often 
far removed from the needs and 
values of those who actually use 
the building. In the multiversity, 
one agency may be responsible 
for finaneing, another for plan- 
ning, and a third for operating 
the facility. The dormitory con- 
struction program for the State 
University of New York, for ex- 
ample, involves at least five 
groups of design decision mak- 
ers, each with organization loy- 
alties, concerns, and criteria of 
their own. In such a planning 
framework, maintaining lines of 
communication becomes a major 
effort. The user is reduced to an 
ideal in the mind’s eye; whether 
he is a college student, secre- 
tary, or hospital patient, his 
needs remain obscure to the ad- 
ministration and the architect. 


Prizewinner under study 


The subject of our study was 
the award-winning, high-rise 
dorm complex in Berkeley — a 
well-fashioned product typical 
of much of the student housing 
built by large institutions in the 
past 15 years. 

The Berkeley complex consists 
of four self-centered, nine-story 
buildings arranged on the pe- 
riphery of the site, in pinwheel 
fashion (see plan). A continuous 
covered walkway surrounds the 
central building which contains 
dining commons on the ground 
level and recreation rooms, court- 
yards, offices, and trunk storage 
on the lower level. The main 
floor of each unit is divided into 
lobby, main lounge or “living 
room,” library, and three multi- 
purpose rooms (now called “date 
rooms"). The eight floors above 
house 210 students in 12 double 
rooms per floor. Each room is 
approximately 14 ft. by 12 ft., 
with a pieture window and two 
fixed closets. А common bath- 
room serves each floor. 

Despite long waiting lists in 


"During the current decade, col- 
leges and universities will have to 
add to their existing residential 
facilities about one and a half 
million units—enough to house 
the combined populations of Bos- 
ton and Cleveland. . . . A $6 bii- 
lion price tag is entirely possible." 


—1961 report from the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories (EFL) of the 
Ford Foundation. 


Sinee these words were writ- 
ten, about 750,000 new units 
costing some $5 billion have been 
added to the one million units 
that were occupied in 1960. The 
statisties are impressive. But 
what have dollars bought besides 
a roof over the heads of the 
growing college population? 
How are the buildings used? 
What is their effect on student 
activities? 

Administrators have been so 
preoceupied with problems of 
growth, cost, and budgets that 
basie assumptions of student 
housing design have seldom been 
questioned. There is no feed- 
back: existing facilities have not 
been systematieally evaluated as 
to whether they are effectively 
providing the kind of environ- 
ment students want and need. 

The story on these pages tells 
of a systematie evaluation of one 
typical student dormitory. Тһе 
study was supported with funds 
from EFL. 

Our emphasis was on evalu- 
ating qualitative aspeets of stu- 
dent housing. We tried to go be- 
yond quantitative measures of 
building performance such as 
temperature, lighting levels, and 
noise control, and to develop an 
approach to architectural pro- 
gramming that went beyond a 
catalog of square footage re- 
quirements. In a typical build- 
ing program, space-use and 
square footage requirements are 
superimposed onto complex so- 
cial patterns and activities. Our 
focus was on the silent partner 
in the design process—the user 
affected by design decisions. 

Institutional clients rely on 


BY SIM VAN DER RYN 
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Site plan of dormitory complex at 
Berkeley, and typical dormitory floor 
plans. This study is based primarily 
on research conducted іп these 
dorms. The buildings, while appar- 
ently deficient in certain functional 
respects, have won awards for their 
esthetic qualities. 
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decisions about student housing 
tend to be made by the business 
office rather than by academic 
planners, there is a strong 
temptation to make student 
housing serve administrative 
rather than educational objee- 
tives. For example, we believe 
that the Berkeley dormitories 
were programmed on the as- 
sumption that there is an ideal 
student, with one schedule, one 
set of values, and one set of ac- 
tivities. These assumptions sel- 
dom consider the diversified in- 
terests of student life. 

А study by Burton Clark and 
Martin Trow, for example, 
found four student subeultures 
on the American college cam- 
pus. They refer to the four 
groups as “academic,” “еоПе- 
giate,” “nonconformist,” and 
*voeational" subeultures. 

Each subeulture tends to oper- 
ate in different, overlapping 
orbits and on different life sched- 
ules. They have diverse values 
and perceptions. From our 
aetivity logs and interviews, we 
are led to believe that the resi- 
dence hall program and design 
are usually attuned to the “col- 
legiate" group at the expense 
of others. In fact, dormitory 
conditions tend to filter out stu- 
dents whose presence adds diver- 
sity and a sense of intellectual 
dialogue to the community. The 
“ideal” program is a misleading 
way to organize and structure 
the dormitory community. 

We have organized the find- 
ings of our study into three 
parts, dealing with personal, so- 
cial, and intellectual environ- 
ments. 


trouble. Together, these three 
problems added up to what can 
best be described as the “in- 
stitutional syndrome"—or “In- 
stitutionalism.” They are: 


1. The lack of choice for resi- 
dents through standardization 
of design and operation. The 
dorm provides housing and 
other services for large num- 
bers of people; but in the pro- 
cess, it reduces а student's 
options, and constrains what he 
does and how he does it. How- 
ever, simply creating physical 
variety does not solve the prob- 
lem. The student must partici- 
pate as а “variety-making 
agent.” No matter how pleasing 
the decor provided by the insti- 
tution, the occupant who lives 
with it for many months wants 
to make his own changes. 


2. The use of programmed areas, 
which were found to vary con- 
siderably from the program as- 
sumptions made by the architect 
and the administrator. Space 
needs are too often established 
parochially without considering 
the campus and student life as 
a single fabric of people, activi- 
ties and buildings. 

Incorrect design assumptions 
are often made with regard to 
the frequency and number of 
users involved in an activity; 
the uses to which the space is 
put; the size of the space re- 
quired for a given activity; and 
the degree to which it fits its 
purpose. The main lounge in 
student dorms is often a good 
example of poor programming. 
It may be well furnished and 
decorated, but it appears mainly 
as a setting to impress visiting 
parents. Students commonly re- 
fer to lounges as “furniture 
showrooms.” Though program- 
med as spaces to bring people 
together, lounges seldom meet 
this purpose spontaneously. 


3. A conflict of values requir- 
ing change in basic policy. Since 


had desks faeing а wall and 
beds placed into a corner. Room 
arrangements by men students 
tended to be more asymmetrical 
and more varied. The fixed ele- 
ments in the room (eloset, win- 
dow, mirror, wall lamps, and 
door) eliminated many possible 
arrangements. 

We concluded that, in double- 
oceupaney units, roommates try 
to ereate their own territory; 
they try to escape each other's 
fields of vision (see photo, page 
94); they seek spatial isolation 
while sleeping. 


Privacy paramount 


The desire for “personal terri- 
tory” is expressed in a number 
of ways: 94 per cent of the 
sample group surveyed by us 
arranged the furniture com- 
pletely on one side of a hypo- 
thetieal line that splits the room 
into halves. So the desire to 
create personal territory seems 
to be stronger than the desire to 
share the space with a room- 
mate. We also found that stu- 
dents wanted to study without 
being observed by their room- 
mates. In the majority of rooms, 
students rearranged their desks 
so as to exclude one another 
from view while working. 

The old Las Casitas housing 
on the Santa Barbara eampus of 
the University of California is 
reported to have been heavily 
favored by students over ae- 
commodations of better physieal 
quality. The housing offieer on 
the campus suggests that the 
reason for this popularity was 
that students eould do what they 
wanted to their rooms. Similar 
results are reported of the 
rather cramped trailer units 
used at Santa Cruz for tempo- 
rary housing. And the editor of 
the Daily Californian, in an edi- 
torial on the students’ prefer- 
ences, wrote that “people will 
put up with a lot when on their 
own as compared to being at 
home or in a dorm.” 
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THE PERSONAL ENVIRONMENT 


eient wall insulation and sealing 
around doors. Rooms at the ends 
of the hall are reputed to be 
quieter. But even there slam- 
ming doors, loud conversations, 
radios, and hi-fi’s are common 
problems at night. One student 
observed that “there is а con- 
stant low-volume noise. This ean 
be very irritating at times.” 

Another source of irritation 
is the awareness that one might 
disturb others. “It would be 
nicer if the rooms were sound- 
proof.... When I practice ballet 
or play my guitar, there is al- 
ways someone complaining that 
they are trying to study." 

Inflexibility of room equip- 
ment and rigid regulations per- 
taining to its use are cited con- 
tinually. 

New students moving into the 
dorm want to hang up prints 
and clippings, even paint the 
walls. But the university pro- 
hibits “tacking, taping, or other- 
wise marring the wall finish.” It 
is the housing administrator’s 
point of view that, while stu- 
dents come and go, the dorm re- 
mains and must be kept up at 
reasonable expense. So decora- 
ting is confined to a small 12 in. 
by 24 in. cork-board, placed be- 
hind the door. (Because students 
ignore the rule, there are un- 
announced inspections.) One girl 
who had moved from the dorm 
to an apartment put it quite 
clearly: “We've got space... . 
I can hang things up on the 
walls if I want to, and rear- 
range the furniture . . . every- 
thing!” 

Students were irritated with 
built-in furnishings (even clos- 
ets) and wanted to rearrange 
their personal space. There was 
a great variety of student-creat- 
ed furniture arrangements, al- 
though many fell into identieal 
patterns. Roommates may re- 
arrange their furniture as often 
ав опсе every ten weeks. 

Two out of three typieal 
arrangements by women students 


Students spend one-third of 
their waking hours in their 
rooms. This is more time than 
that spent anywhere else. Thus, 
the design of the individual stu- 
dent room and its immediate sur- 
roundings is the key planning 
element in college housing. 


Conflict 


Perhaps the greatest single de- 
terrent to adequate privaey is 
sharing less than 200 sq. ft. 
(net) of space with someone 
else for 35 weeks. Clashes be- 
tween incompatible roommates 
appear eommonplace, and prob- 
ably affeet a student's approach 
to his work. Over half of the 
students we interviewed told us: 
*At times, I can't stand my 
roommate." Sleep, study, and 
privaey are needs whieh demand 
personal territory, while other 
aetivities may require degrees 
of common space. 

Even when two roommates 
are compatible, there are irrita- 
tions inherent in sharing private 
space. One girl said, “You 
don’t have privacy in a dorm 
when you have a roommate”; 
another, “It’s impossible to be 
by yourself in the dorms; you 
have to go to the campus if you 
want that.” 

The most obvious adaptation 
to double-oeeupancy is that one 
roommate simply leaves the 
room. Our data shows that both 
students seldom study together 
in the same room at the same 
time. Thus, the supposed econo- 
mies of two-to-a-room occupancy 
necessitate places for study, 
solitude, and relaxation in other 
faeilities on the campus. 


Noise 


Along with shared living 
space, noise is the great enemy 
of privaey. Loud noises carry 
along the corridor and from 
room to room. Rooms next to 
lounges, across from the eleva- 
tor, the laundry, or the bath- 
room suffer from lack of suffi- 
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THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 
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DOUBLE OR DOUBLE AND TRANSIENT SPACE 


Plans above show modular planning 
proposal by author. Unit plumbing 
core measures 5 ft. square; indi- 
vidual student areas measure 71% 
ft. square and may be combined 
into larger, multiple-occupancy 
rooms, or kept separate. Doors lead 
to common living areas. Photos show 
how students rearranged desks in 
dorm to achieve privacy while study- 
ing (top left); student apartment off 
campus (top right); and “social facil- 
ity" in Berkeley dorm. 


The most intelligent college 
housing proposals in the last 
few years have advocated “na- 
tural” social groupings as key 
determinants of the housing 
plan. The suggestion is that 
there are optimum group sizes 
for various activities, and that 
eolleetions of small groups make 
up ever larger groups. By 
manipulating eireulation routes, 
patterns of adjaceney, and room 
elusters, designers have sought 
to provide an explieit hierarchy 
of social groupings or communi- 
ties. These eommunities always 
begin with the student room and 
usually build up to large dining 
commons or a central quad- 
rangle. There is some disagree- 
ment among designers and ad- 
ministrators over the ideal num- 
bers for these groups and how 
each group should relate to the 
others. Housing administrators 
have been  partieularly соп- 
сегпей with establishing opti- 
mum group sizes. The obvious 
question— optimum group size 
for what purpose ?—is seldom 
asked. At present, group sizes 
are generally determined by the 
logie of managerial efficiency. 

We believe that the social 
groupings concept is misleading. 
Our research suggests that it 
eontains several weaknesses. For 
example, a rigidly planned hier- 
archy of soeial groupings en- 
courages a statie, elique-ridden 
social structure. In predicting a 
social order, the planner makes 
it difficult for variations in that 
order to oceur. 

Each student belongs to many 
groups, each functioning differ- 
ently, and changing in structure, 
numbers, and style. The forma- 
tion of such groups may be 
facilitated by proximity and 
shared circulation and other 
spaces. But design should give 
students a choice of the groups 
to which they would like to be- 
long. The activities that gener- 
ate groups tend to overlap; 
usually they are not linked to 
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there is ап atmosphere of “take 
as long as you want." Such con- 
versations play а vital part іп 
students’ lives, but facilities 
serving great numbers of peo- 
ple are usually designed for 
easier maintenance and greater 
effieieney, rather than for in- 
tangibles such as these. 


Dining habits 


We defined five distinet social 
patterns in the dining hall. 
Each might be refleeted in the 
design program: 

Gorge and go. The student is in 
a hurry and needs a quick meal; 
he does not want to be detained 
by meeting friends, waiting in 
lines, or getting dressed up. 
Casual dining—making friends. 
Students try to use meals and 
snacks to meet people and to 
exchange ideas and community 
information. Varied table shapes 
and certain types of food dis- 
pensing ean help. Psychologist 
Robert Sommer's work indieates 
that long tables are conducive 
to meeting new people, while 
eireular tables are best for 
groups already formed. Self- 
serviee counters give students a 
chance to start conversations 
with strangers. 


Intimate | conversation with 
friends. Students occasionally 
need facilities for quiet, leisurely 
meals and conversations with a 
girl friend or an old buddy. 


Solitary meals while reading. 
The coffee bar-news rack com- 
bination is often patronized by 
students who want to read while 
eating alone. They look for a 
relatively quiet, unhurried at- 
mosphere, and adequate reading 
light. 

Snacking. Students would like to 
be able to get or prepare a bite 
to eat at any time of the day or 
night, without necessarily get- 
ting dressed up for the public. 
Innovations in vending machine 
service may change traditional 
snacking habits. 
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a single space. Space for people 
to get together must be inte- 
grated with reasons for people 
being there. Casual or routine 
activities are better social inte- 
grators than formal lounges 
which, according to our observa- 
tions, people seldom use. 

From observations and inter- 
views at the Berkeley dorms, we 
learned that each floor becomes 
a cohesive social group that is 
difficult to break out of. Stu- 
dents on a floor tend to stick to- 
gether even in the large com- 
mons and dining room. A ma- 
jority of the students inter- 
viewed found this “sticking to- 
gether” at times oppressive. 
One girl said, “I get along with 
the girls on my floor, but they 
all think I’m a snob because I 
don’t do everything with them.” 

The main lounge and library 
do little to develop overlapping 
social groups among the resi- 
dents. They are used most of the 
time by loners and occasional 
couples looking for privacy. 
Largeness and formality of fur- 
niture arrangements ате the 
most eommonly eited charaeter- 
istics that discourage casual, 
small-group use. High visibility 
within, bright lighting, high ceil- 
ings, and visibility from the 
entrance hall make the lounge 
awkward as a dating parlor and 
impossible as a study space. 

The large dining and reerea- 
tion eommons also fail to pro- 
vide an effective and congenial 
place for coed social and intel- 
leetual meeting, since the stu- 
dents generally use the space in 
their small floor eliques; the 
physieal form provides little 
leverage for social interaction 
(men and women are provided 
with separate entrances!). 

In fact, the dining hall com- 
promises many of the positive 
social functions associated with 
group dining. Intellectual or in- 
timate conversations, for ех- 
ample, are best encouraged by 
quiet, secluded areas, where 
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favorite places: the library, a 
сатте! in the stacks, a quiet cor- 
ner of the coffee shop, a shady 
place on the grass. | 

Deeisions about how student 
housing will accommodate these 
different kinds of study can best 
be made after a realistie ap- 
praisal of study locations avail- 
able on the eampus. 

One measure is gross square 
feet per student оп campus 
along with the characteristics of 
the spaees. The amount of gross 
spaee per student will vary ас- 
cording to discipline. So it is 
necessary to design for study on 
а eampus-wide basis, with the 
dorm as the home base where in- 
dividual and small group study 
eonditions are available. 

Along with problems of study 
facilities goes another difficulty 
in the present intellectual en- 
vironment: the breakdown of 
informal  faeulty-student соп- 
taets in large multiversities. The 
notion that housing can play a 
part in the overlapping of aca- 
demie and nonacademie lives 
has caused much comment, gen- 
erated many articles, and pro- 
duced few physieal results. Yet 
students interviewed eontinue to 
claim that present dorms, if 
anything, widen the split be- 
tween learning and living. 

The idea of creating close 
communities of teachers and stu- 
dents by building environments 
where they can live and work 
together in small groups is most 
promising when initiated by the 
students themselves. The 1967 
summer residential program at 
Berkeley, conceived by members 
of the University Students Co- 
operative Association, and to be 
held in its facilities, is one such 
example. 

There will be continuing ex- 
ploration of residential living- 
learning concepts. However, any 
such plans should take into ac- 
count the problem of faculty 
loyalties, interests, and time at a 
large university. It is inevitable 


eral pages and using two or 
three books.” Surprisingly, we 
found the bed used extensively 
as a study place. Forty per 
cent of those questioned said 
they used the bed rather than 
the desk for reading and writ- 
ing. Others found the floor best 
suited to their study purposes. 

This suggests that, just as 
hospital beds have developed 
along specialized lines, students’ 
beds might be designed with 
study in mind, ineluding an ad- 
justable headrest, writing sur- 
face, storage, and lighting. The 
distaste we found for bunk beds 
may reflect the fact that bunks 
are not good study places. 


Study habits 


Our investigation revealed four 
types of study behavior, in ad- 
dition to the intense individual 
variety: 


l. Casual study: the student 
seeks relative isolation during 
study time, but stays in touch 
with some other social situation 
during frequent breaks. 


2. Waiting-for-something-to-hap- 
pen study: this usually oceurs in 
a group setting where some so- 
cial exchange is considered per- 
missible; it is often associated 
with a lounge, library reading 
room, or even coffee shop. 


3. Small group study *semming" : 
eharaeterized by а seminar-size 
group of three to seven students; 
they try to isolate themselves 
from others while swapping class 
information. 


4. Intense study out of the room: 
eramming or library assignments 
requiring use of extensive refer- 
ences. 

Of course, the student dorm 
cannot be expected to supply 
study areas for all the different 
kinds of study we have outlined. 
In any ease, each student tends 
to develop his own inventory of 


THE INTELLECTUAL ENVIRONMENT 


Isometric drawings of typical 71/-ft.- 
square student unit proposed by 
authors. Furniture pieces are identical 
in all three examples, but easily 
arranged in different ways. 


At Berkeley, as at many other 
schools, studying oceupies more 
student time than any other 
single activity. And a sample of 
400 students at four eastern col- 
leges showed that students spent 
about six hours a day studying. 

The typieal room environment 
described above suggests some 
of the reasons why most dorms 
fail as a good place to study. 
The double - oceupancy room, 
with its lack of privacy, its 
noise, its interruptions, and its 
conflicts in roommate schedules, 
is not conducive to study. More- 
over, the room is inadequately 
equipped for good studying. 

Some studying can be carried 
on in groups; but the main need 
is for a ehanee to work alone іп 
a personal space. Analyzing 
study preferences of 700 stu- 
dents in six community colleges, 
the Stanford School Planning 
Lab noted that “the sharp differ- 
ence between studying alone and 
studying with even two or three 
other students is probably mean- 
ingful.” 

Forty per cent of the Stan- 
ford sample found studying 
alone “extremely desirable,” 
while only eight per cent felt 
the same about studying with 
two or three others. 

When it comes to equipping a 
room for study, administrators 
and designers seem to have for- 
gotten their own college days. 
Writing papers and reading 
from various source materials 
requires plenty of horizontal 
surface and storage. Our ques- 
tionnaire found that almost half 
of the residents found their desk 
tops (24 by 40 in.) too small 
for their work. Sixty-eight per 
cent were forced to move books, 
radios, lamps, eloeks, ete., off 
their desks when they wanted to 
study. The one desk drawer (12 
by 15 by 8 in.) provided inade- 
quate storage. One student said 
that his desk was “certainly too 
small to do any comprehensive 
assignments consisting of sev- 
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through long-term, low-interest 
Federal loans to institutions. We 
propose that a loan program 
like that for senior eitizens 
(another group with speeialized 
needs) be made available to non- 
profit student housing coopera- 
tives. These cooperatives know 
the needs of students better than 
the institutions that serve them, 
and generally operate lower cost 
housing to the greater satisfac- 
tion of students. For example, 
Berkeley’s University Student 
Cooperative Association provides 
room and board for more than 
800 students at a cost one-third 
less than that of the dorms. The 
greatest impetus to better stu- 
dent housing would be “easy 
money” for legitimate student 
associations to build themselves. 

There are a number of field 
methods which can be used to 
study buildings and how people 
use them. These methods have 
generally been applied to study 
isolated aspects of environments. 
Our aim was to make an inte- 
grated analysis of a dorm en- 
vironment. Sinee there were few 
precedents, the investigation was 
frankly experimental. 

The techniques used to analyze 
the high-rise dorms in Berkeley 
ineluded a review of the build- 
ings' history: their program, de- 
sign, and the polieies behind 
them; observation in the build- 
ing; user questionnaires; inter- 
views, and “diaries” kept by the 
residents themselves. 

The costs of environmental 
analysis should relate to improv- 
ing the effectiveness of the insti- 
tutional program. The conse- 
quenees of environments that 
don't work well for people are 
often difficult to measure directly 
in relation to the institutional 
balance sheet. Often it is the user 
and his community, rather than 
the institution, who pay the 
psyehie and social consequences 
of ill-fitting environments. 


------------------------------ 


PHOTOGRAPHS: С. Ray Moore 


лаб the professor's loyalties, par- 
eularly in his developing years, 
e predominantly with his dis- 
іріпе and his department; so 
iat it may be difficult to inter- 
st the faeulty for very long in 
ndergraduate teaching away 
:om their home base. Where 
student residence is viewed 
wgely as “student territory," 
cademie funetions in the resi- 
ence hall are not likely to be 
iken seriously by the faculty 
iembers. 
For his part, the modern stu- 
ent is far more mobile than the 
esident student of the tradition- 
| English residential college. 
he automobile has expanded 
ле student's orbit and his con- 
eption of the campus commu- 
ity. The design problem is to 
reate а network of scattered in- 
ormal settings where faculty 
nd students ean meet on neu- 
ral ground. 


lousing needs 


Our evaluation at Berkeley 
nd additional surveys of stu- 
ent housing conditions across 
ne country have led us to some 
onelusions about student hous- 
ig needs and how they may 
e met through design. Follow- 
ig are a definition of needs and 
erformance specifieations for: 
room and furnishings and 
ersonal space arrangement; 
the room itself; and 3. 
ommon living space activities 
nd facilities. 
To provide the kind of hous- 
ig that students want is no 
оге expensive than what is 
ow, generally, being built. The 
ross space per student to pro- 
ide the single room illustrated, 
ıcluding common living space 
nd eireulation, is less than 250 
1. ft. 
In addition to innovations in 
ле design and construction of 
udent housing, new financing 
jechanisms are required. Much 
f the student housing built in 
ıe last decade was financed 
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TAKROUNA 


About 50 miles south of Tunis, the plains of Tunisia are 
broken abruptly by an outcropping that is really a cluster 
of three plateaus (plan above). On them, centuries ago, 
the Berbers built the village of Takrouna as a stronghold 
against Arab invaders; its effectiveness is demonstrated 
by the Berber population there today. Now that the need 
for defense has passed, the villagers have put up a few 
buildings at the foot of the cliffs, near their fields and 
olive groves. A camel trail winds up from the plain, 
pausing at the first level of the village (center in photo), 
then spiraling past a second level to the topmost rock. 


MYRON HENRY GOLDFINGER, an architect and assistant pro- 
fessor of architecture at Pratt Institute, photographed 
Takrouna and gathered the information presented. here. 
His research was carried out during a trip through the 
Mediterranean area, made possible by a Travel Grant 
from the Ford Foundation and an Arnold Brunner 
Award from the Architectural League of New York. 
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The village has been built up almost entirely by the 
repetition of a single distinct architectural unit, a barrel- 
vaulted rectangular block, which ties the three separate 
levels together into a consistent whole. The use of stone 
for both walls and vaulting is a response to the local 
scarcity of wood and the need for maximum protection 
against both heat and cold; a thick coat of white stucco 
reflects sunlight and reduces wind infiltration. The short 
transverse vault at the center of each block adds struc- 
tural rigidity and gives emphasis to the central doorways. 
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Takrouna's rectangular building blocks have been laid 
out to form closed courtyards (see p. 101), offering pro- 
tection against the fierce winds sweeping in across the 
plain. Their basically square plan has been distorted in 
many cases to fit constricted sites. Twists in the narrow 
stone streets between these enclosures provide some 
shelter from the wind. Everywhere one moves there are 
views up toward beetling cliffs, down on other parts of 
the village, or out across the plain (right). From some 
points the Mediterranean is visible, ten miles to the east. 
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mark in high-rise steel construc- 
tion, with а ratio of height to 
width of 7/1, possibly still а rec- 
ord іог ап office building. The 
four facades of the tower have 
vast areas of steel and glass be- 
tween solid masonry corners that 
conceal dense webs of diagonal 
steel bracing. 

Unfortunately, the tower stands 
on very valuable real estate, right 
between the Chase Manhattan 
Building and the site of the World 
Trade Center. Despite its high 
rank on the Municipal Art Socie- 
ty’s list of New York buildings to 
be preserved, it was not even pro- 
posed for designation by the 
Landmarks Preservation Commis- 
sion. Its demolition was planned 
even before the commission began 
to operate; it was & foregone con- 
clusion that the city could not 
áfford the compensation it would 
have had to offer the owners un- 
der the landmarks law. U.S. Steel 
has already met with the City 
Planning Commission to explore 
the possibility of substituting & 
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from historic sites, plus the inevi- 
table (recreated) Palace Saloon. 
In Mining Valley, enterprising 
visitors сап pan for gold іп а 
workable and  plenished gold 
dredge and keep what they find. 

Тһе Achievements of the Mind 
have not been neglected either: а 
display of his works honors the 
local poet, Robert W. Service, 
known nationwide for such brawl- 
ing ballads as "The Shooting of 
Dan McGrew” and "The Сгеша- 
tion of Sam McGee,” There is 
also a wildlife area, small indus- 
trial exhibits, a fun fair, and a 
Park of Religion. 

The only bit of one-upmanship 
with Expo 67 might be inferred 
from the fact that of the three 
main exhibition buildings two are 
geodesic domes. One of them, 
the U.S. Pavilion, which belongs 
to the US.LA. has graced fair 
grounds and trade shows of many 
foreign nations. Synergetics built 
this one under arrangement with 
Buckminster Fuller. The other, 
larger one (122 ft. in diameter), is 
Seward Hall. It houses industrial 
and civic exhibits and was built 
by Temcor of Torrence, Calif. 

The exposition will close on 
September 30, at which time the 
site, with the exception of the 
US. Pavilion, will become a per- 
manent installation, called Fair- 
banks Pioneer Park. 
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TOO GOOD TO LAST 

Тһе distinctive silhouette of 
Ernest Flagg's 1906 Singer Tower 
(right) will soon be missing from 
the downtown Manhattan skyline 
if plans for а new US. Steel build- 
ing (not yet made publie) are ap- 
proved by the city. Like many 
New York office buildings, the 47- 
story Singer was once the world's 
tallest (for а few months after its 
completion). 

But the Singer Tower (April '57 
issue) is distinguished for more 
than mere height. It was & land- 
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competition in 1964, was scrapped 
after the institute had second 
thoughts about its bulk in relation 
to the Octagon. To overcome the 
problem, the institute decided to 
purchase more land adjacent to 
its site and launched a campaign 
to collect $500,000 in contributions 
from the membership. Mitchell/ 
Giurgola were asked to produce a 
new design for the expanded site. 

“We struggled through віх 
schemes during & year, and had 
unanimous feeling that this was 
the best plan," said Willis N. 


Mills, chairman of the headquar- 
ters committee, after the Fine Arts 
Commission had delivered its on- 
slaught. “This is really а shocker. 
I just don't know what we're go- 
ing to do now." 

There isn’t much the ALA can 
do, since the commission's deci- 
sions are virtually impossible to 
overrule. The District Commus- 
sioner alone has authority to do 
80, but that has never happened. 
Thus the institute has only two 
real alternatives: abandon the 
project or work with the commis- 
sion to arrive аб an acceptable 
solution. The latter course almost 
certainly would mean starting 
from scratch with a totally new 
design concept. 


EXHIBITIONS 


GOLDRUSH EXPO 


Three thousand miles from 
worldly Montreal, Alaska is cele- 
brating, with an Expo of its own 
(familiarly called A 67), the hun- 
dred years since its purchase from 
the Russians. The 40-acre, $5-mil- 
lion complex (above, right), near 
the center of Fairbanks, seems & 
simpler and quieter affair, devoted 
to recalling Alaskan history (or in- 
venting it where such is lacking) 
with displays of native lore and 
handicrafts and other sentimen- 
tal trophies. Gold Rush Town 
commemorates an era of lawless- 
ness with the appropriate nostal- 
gia: original houses, transplanted 
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Decline and Fall—The petrified nud- 
ist colony shown at left is your first 
glimpse of а new “Palace of Plea- 
sure" created (we're groping for the 
precise term) at Las Vegas. The joint 


is called Caesars Palace—no apos- 
trophe—and the prospectus, printed 
on papyrus that appears to have 
suffered third-degree burns adminis- 
tered by a no-goodnik called Nero, 
reveals that the management has 
"dedicated this noble edifice to be 
the world's most magnificent play- 
ground . . . a jewel . . . the sum- 
mit of breathtaking enchantment.” 
The summit of breathtaking enchant- 
ment was designed by Melyin Gross- 
man, and we feel that the American 
Institute of Architects should hold its 
next convention here. The keynote 
speaker should, of course, be John 
Kenneth Galbraith. PHOTO: Las Vegas 
News Bureau. 
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2 
ANCHORS AWAY 

New York City and the GSA 
have reached an agreement on the 
price of the former Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. Subject to Congres- 
sional approval, the city hopes to 
buy the 292-acre site for $24 mil- 
lion and turn it into an industrial 
park. 

This would not command much 
interest outside of Brooklyn, ex- 
cept for the procedures by which 
the deal is being made. 

Preliminaries are being ar- 
ranged by the Public Develop- 
ment Corp. a quasi-publie body 
ereated last summer by Mayor 
Lindsay to accelerate the growth 
of industry in New York. The 
agency is being financed by $250,- 
000 in city funds and an equal 
amount lent to it by eight city 
banks. 

Enabling legislation requested 
by Lindsay (passed by the state 
legislature, and now awaiting 
Rockefeller's signature) permits 
the city to lease land to the Pub- 
lie Development Corp. for 99 
years without public notice or 
public bidding. Тһе corporation 
then re-leases the city-owned land 
to private developers. In the case 
of the Navy Yard, the developers 
аге а group of business, labor, and 
eivie leaders from Brooklyn who 
have incorporated themselves into 
CLICK (Commerce, Labor, In- 
dustry Corp. of Kings County) 
for the purpose of developing the 
Yard as an industrial park. 

The decision to develop the 
Yard for industry was apparently 
made early in the game. The 
Publie Development Corp. says 
that the Defense Department 
itself recommended it, and that 
in any case the presence of six 
empty drydocks, expensive to fill, 
indicates industrial use as the only 
appropriate one. CLICK says that 
віпсе 10,000 to 15,000 jobs were 
lost with the closing of the Navy 
Yard, the primary need for the 
area is employment, and any 
other types of development will 
have to wait. (Some space will 
be taken for job training pro- 
grams, but any health or recrea- 
tional uses that may ultimately 
find their way into the area will 
be minimal, included apparently 
for the purpose of Federal write- 
off.) 

Given the purpose of these two 
groups—to aid the growth of in- 
dustry—it is not surprising that 
an industrial park should be 


Atlantie University; and John 
Fernald, director of the Meadow 
Brook Theater, Oakland Univer- 
sity, Michigan. Architect William 
Briggs was' professional adviser. 


SEQUELS 


5.0.5. 

Ап llth-hour solution to save 
Wright's 1922 Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo (March '67 issue) has been 
put forth by one David L. Leavitt 
in a letter to the Japan Times. 
Tokyo zoning, the letter says, рег- 
mits a “Floor Area Ratio" that 
applies to the entire site of any 
given project. If the Japanese 
Government were to declare the 
Imperial Hotel nonexistant (i. e., 
vacant land), its owners could 
then build a new high-rise hotel 
on the parking lot behind Wright’s 
building. And after the new tower 
is completed, Wright’s old hotel 
could be converted into an ultra- 
modern, multilevel shopping cen- 
ter. Wright's lobby, dining rooms, 
and roof gardens would be kept 
intact, and new facilities could be 
added. 

The demolition of Wright's Im- 
perial Hotel is imminent. Those 
endorsing Mr. Leavitt's proposal 
should write an airmail letter to 
the Architectural Institute of 
Japan, Ginza-Nishi 3-1, Chuoko, 
Tokyo, Japan, and stick a 254 
stamp on the envelope. 


the opposite side is designed to 
serve as a stage for outdoor per- 
formances. 

“With further development,” 
said the report of the competition 
jury, “the Civie Center as pro- 
jected in the winning design can 
evolve into another great public 
piazza to take its place among 
the well-known outdoor civic 
spaces of the world such as are to 
be found in Venice, Stockholm, 
and Rome." 

Second and third prizes went 
respectively to Ralph Rapson of 
Rapson Architects Inc., Minneap- 
olis, and to Marvin Fiteh of Frid- 
stein & Fitch, Chicago. 

Judges for the competition were 
Architects Max Abramovitz, Gyo 
Obata, and John Carl Warnecke; 
Harold Burris-Meyer, director of 
the University Theater, Florida 


plaza on the adjacent block for 
the open space required under the 
zoning law. If the city could re- 
quest instead that the tower be 
saved, it would be a greater civie 
contribution than one more plaza 
in an area that already has several 
(and more on the way). 

lf the tower can't be saved, at 
least а way could be found to pre- 
serve the lobby (right), à major 
architectural asset in itself. With 
its gold-veined marble columns 
trimmed with bronze supporting 
skylight-crowned plaster domes, 
it could make an excellent two- 
story arcade, lined with the kinds 
of vital shops and restaurants that 
are displaced every time a major 
new Office building (and plaza) is 
constructed. 


COMPETITIONS 


RESULTS FROM BIRMINGHAM 


A complex of four tightly inte- 
grated buildings surrounding an 
outdoor pool and plaza (below), 
designed by George W. Qualls of 
Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunning- 
ham, Philadelphia, has been de- 
clared the winner of a national 
architectural competition for the 
Birmingham-Jefferson Civic Cen- 
ter in Birmingham, Ala. 

The $25-million project will 
contain a 13,000-seat sports coli- 
seum, a 100,000-sq.-ft. exhibition 
hall, a 3,000-seat concert hall, and 
a 1,300-seat theater. The winning 
design, selected over 276 first- 
stage entries and eight finalists, 
contains separate parking garages 
under each of the four structures 
and links the buildings by a series 
of walkways and terraces. 

The design encourages use of the 
central plaza by the general pub- 
lic even when no events are 
taking place within the buildings. 
An outdoor amphitheater (not 
visible in photo) rings three sides 
of the central plaza, and a plat- 
form extending over the pool on 
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Апа C.M. said that it was their 
pleasure, that the idea had come 
from the 30 littler brownies who 
were really first year architecture 
students at Yale (below) and 
were doing this as their term 
project. He also said that the de- 
sign had been chosen out of a 
student competition. Well, it 
wasn’t really a house for a poor 
farmer that was built, but a cen- 
ter (below) for an underprivi- 
leged rural community in New 
Zion, Ky. The rest is true. 


۶ 


>» The question of who will de- 
sign and supervise the six-school 
building program for the city of 
Hartford, Conn. which created a 
ruckus & few months ago (May 
'67 issue), has been settled. The 
assignment has been awarded to 
the firm of Caudill-Rowlett-Scott 
of Houston, Tex. whose work in 
this field has been widely praised 
in the past. Apparently those who 
had been trying to muscle-in on 
the project did not succeed. 

» Jerzy W. Soltan, the Nelson 
Robinson Jr. professor of architec- 
ture and urban design at Harvard, 
has been appointed new chairman 
of the department of architecture 
at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Design. Chairman Benjamin 
Thompson is on leave of absence 
for the academic year 1967-68. 
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the brownies heard this they de- 


development, and set up educa- 
tional goals. Its efforts will be di- 
rected toward helping the "space 
architect" deal with the “whole 
new set of design criteria" that 
living in free space will present— 
things like zero gravity, extremes 
in temperature and pressure, and 
human confinement over & long 
period of time. 

James B. Aitken was appropri- 
ately picked to chair the commit- 
tee. His firm, Aitken & Collin, al- 
ready contains an aerospace divi- 
sion. 


882279865 


A MODERN FABLE 

Once upon a time there lived a 
very poor farmer. He was so poor 
that he didn’t have enough to eat, 
nor had he any clothes, nor a 


proper house for shelter. When 
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cided to surprise him. One night 
when everyone was asleep, they 
chopped down trees from the for- 
est, and willy-nilly, with saw and 
hammer, built а house of two 
Stories, sheathed it in rough-cut 
oak, and put in large, glass fiber 
skylights. The doors and window 
Írames were painted orange, and 
the interior walls were painted 
blue. When the farmer awoke the 
next morning he was terribly 
happy. He thanked the brownies 
with tears in his eyes and shook 
hands with the brownie chairman 
whose name was Chuck Moore. 


greensward between the banks 
reflects in reverse the curve of 
Saarinen's arch. 

The low elevation of the mall 
would allow full view of the ma- 
jor buildings that would interrupt 
it—the old Court House (in ren- 
dering below) and the high-rise 
Civil Courts Building. The de- 
signers propose а major air-rights 
building at the west of the station 
plaza to give the mall a visual 
termination at that end. 

The rigid, linear character of 
the basic design is meant to pre- 
serve its identity through the 
many interruptions and modifica- 
tions along its 17-block length. It 
will also compensate for the rag- 
ged edge of existing buildings 
along either side. The designers 
propose definite set-back and cor- 
nice limitations for new construc- 
tion along the mall, which is like- 
ly to occur, especially on the 
eastern six blocks, where they 
propose a two-level under-mall 
garage linked to the Mark Twain 
Expressway. 


BLAST-OFF 

The AIA's East Bay Chapter in 
California thinks it's time to put 
architects into orbit. In an an- 
nouncement which noted that 
“architectural skill will be needed 
more than ever in the planning 
and design of life-supporting en- 
vironments in space," the chapter 
revealed that it has set up the 
nation's first Space Architecture 
Committee to help hurry the pro- 
cess along. 

The new committee, which will 
be nationwide in its scope, intends 
to act as & gathering center for 
information about aerospace archi- 
tecture, to initiate research and 


their vision. But at & time when 
the single-use enclave is wearing 
out as а planning concept, it 
seems questionable to endow new 
bodies with the broad powers that 
will create still more single-use 
distriets. (See photo, above, for 
& redevelopment study by Pratt 
Institute's graduate students in 
architecture: industry inland; a 
high-rise residential ribbon along 
the water's edge; row houses built 
over the water on jetties; educa- 
tional, recreational, and shopping 
facilities also included in the re- 
development.) 


LANDMARKS' APPROACH 


St. Louis now has a design for 
& block-wide mall to be cut 
through the downtown area link- 
ing its two major downtown land- 
marks — Saarinen’s well-known 
riverfront arch and Carl Milles’ 
famous fountain sculpture in 
front of Union Station. Now it 
must find a way to finance it. 
Winner of the $15,000 first prize 
in a design competition sponsored 
by the city and Downtown St. 
Louis Inc. was a scheme by Sa- 
saki, Dawson & DeMay, which 
was one of the simplest of the 
57 entries. 

Unlike most of the runners-up, 
which proposed elevated plazas 
bridging streets, the Sasaki team 
put its mall at the existing grade 
level, accepting the interruption 
of cross streets. But the sight and 
sound of the two flanking streets 
(Chestnut and Market) would be 
sereened out by low banks plant- 
ed with triple rows of shade trees. 
The shallow depression of the 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 43, the New 
York Times. Page 44, Le Soir, Brus- 
sels (left); Cartoon Grandville (right), 
Page 15. Cheri Jenkins (top right); 
David Hiser (center), Page 46, Sky- 
views, N.Y. Page 107, John Brannon 
Albright (top); Cervin Robinson (bot- 
tom). Page 108, The Bettmann Archive, 
N.Y. (top); Jimmy Wilson Studios 
(bottom). Page 109, Hutchins Photog- 
raphy Inc. (bottom); Albert Lau (cen- 
ter and center right). 


snapping collarbones of juveniles 
falling out of the high kind of 
tree houses.) 

It can be argued that this kind 
of simplicity might not appeal to 
jaded second- or third-year archi- 
tectural students, who might be 
more interested in lordly design 
problems calling for international 
courts of justice, etc. But I won- 
der. It is hard to avoid learning 
while actually building something, 
even something very easy. 

And if the assignment did have 
to be made more difficult, the pro- 
gram could call for a sheltering 
roof overhead, perhaps slung a la 
Frei Otto, fabricated of surplus 
parachutes. Be under no illusion 
that these are as simple as they 
look to design; maybe you could 
get the graduate students in on 
that problem. But the basic de- 
signs will remain the fireplaces and 
the tree platforms. After all, the 
design jury will need somewhere 
to put down their beer glasses 
during the judging. қ 


It із а good idea regularly to 
identify any architectural school 
within its academic community as 
being а little nonconformist, the 
students and professors as differ- 
ing from English Lit or Engineer- 
ing types—high-spirited, and, in a 
practical sense, very good livers. 
In short, early clientmanship; а 
kind of off-season Beaux Arts ball. 

To add to the action, if your 
outdoor design arena has the right 
kind of trees, you might consider 
involving also some of the upper- 
elassmen. Their design problem 
could be the design and construc- 
tion of tree houses, another form 
of summer architecture indulged 
in out our way: whenever there are 
а few extra planks on hand. In 
evidence I offer а pair of ours, 
peopled with scale figures of vari- 
ous sizes. (You may object that 
these are very low-slung tree 
houses, and you have а point. 
There is a reason they аге low: if 
there is any noise my wife dis- 
likes, it is the twig-like sound of 


SUMMER SCHOOL Il 


Last month, in this column of 


type, a suggestion was offered to. 


architectural professors that they 
consider running а short design 
problem for their sophomores, to 
be performed outdoors during 
summer term, or even in the good 
early fall weather. The subject: 
the design of an outdoor fireplace 
for cooking, the students to con- 
struct mockups, and the final 
judging to be-performed with the 
fireplaces in use. Offered in evi- 
dence was one example of an out- 
door cookery out on Long Island, 


made of & stack of old concrete 
blocks, perhaps under the early 
design influence of the great Louis 
I. Kahn. But the range of mate- 
rials could of course be much 
wider than represented by this 
photograph. One architect of my 
acquaintance, for example, broils 
a superior sirloin simply in an old 
galvanized stove pipe balanced 
rakishly on some coals. 

At any rate, such a design prob- 
lem, even if not taken very seri- 
ously, could provide architectural 
students some nontheoretical ex- 
perience in monumentalism, to say 
nothing of cooking. Also, it is pos- 
sible that this design problem 
would have a certain social value. 
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Union Bank Building; Sherman Oaks, | - 
California; Architect: Victor Gruen | 
Assoc; General Contractor: Choit- 

ner & Sumner & Morley | 
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Ideal for 
store fronts 
...low and 
high-rise 
slab-to-slab 
construction. 
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EXCLUSIVE! And it's engineered for fast, on-the-job cutting, assembly and erection. Its 
locking system grips with positive force along the entire length of the face member. Weather- 
tight weather bar construction seals the wall to the opening. Designed to accept 

14” and 1" thick glass or panels. Heavier gauge precision extrusions assure strength to meet 
rigid code requirements. Beautiful optional Amanodic hard coat بر وس‎ looks new for years. 

. | See Sweet's, our representative, or write us. 


LaPorte = 
Curtain Walls i Sliding Doors 


zu EN Amarlite 


DIVISION OF ANACONDA ALUMINUM COMPANY ^^ 25 
P.O. BOX 1719, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30301 
Atlanta * eram * Cleveland * Dallas * Paramus, N.J. * Los Angeles * Export throughout the Free World 


Tell me about Republic Door features like its 
fully welded complete perimeter channel, its 
five-step phosphatized rust-inhibiting process, 
baked-on prime coat, continuous hinge and 
lock reinforcement, interlocking corners and 
lots of other reasons to make clients approve 
my specs. 

And send along information about the verti- 
cal seam in Universal Doors, and data on 
Republic's new Frame-A-Lite Stick System. 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Address 


Give your client 
a sense of arrival, 
on a sensible budget. 


For door frames without lites, match a Full 
Flush Door to a Universal Frame. In recent 
tests, this frame with its specially designed 
vertical seam, resisted corner loads up to 450 
pounds. 

Proof enough, Republic puts extra strength 
in standard products so your custom design 
won't fail. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Youngstown, Ohio 44505 


The Man From Manufacturing* j 


Design a detailed entry that tells your client 
the building is his alone. And do it with these 
standards: Republic Frame-A-Lite Stick Sys- 
tem, Full Flush Doors and Universal Door 
Frames. 

With new Frame-A-Lite Sticks, you frame 
an entry approach, borrow light for an interior 
hall, illuminate an exit, or create patterns of 
lites. Design possibilities are virtually un- 
limited. 

Our Republic Full Flush Door is a standard 
cost door you can specify anywhere on the 
job without raising a client's cost conscious 
eyebrow. And you'll appreciate the quality of 
our fully welded perimeter channel. It's one 
reason Full Flush Doors hang square, and stay 
square— won't sag, bind, warp, or split, ever. 


Associated Architects: John M. Johansen апа Evans Woollen 
General Contractor: George Bahre Company 
Limestone furnished by Tucker Stone Company 


What kind of designs take form best 
with Indiana Limestone? 


Extraordinary ones. 


Ш Take Clowes Memorial Hall for the Perform- 
ing Arts, for example. It's on the campus 

of Butler University in Indianapolis. Note 

its unusual free-form design, its stark beauty. 
Indiana Limestone gives Clowes Hall a look 
of commanding elegance ... permanence 
with a contemporary flair. Specify the 
versatile, economical building material : 
Indiana Limestone. 


For illustrated brochure, write [] L] 


111 West Fourth Street, 


or call Area Code INDIANA 
812—339-3439 
BLOOMINGTON, LIMESTONE 
INDIANA INSTITUTE 


OF AMERICA, INC. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


AUDITORIUM 


PLAY ROOM 


IJ. 


BEFORE FIRST FLOOR 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


vidual study as well as group learn- 
ing, and cooperative teaching. 
The architectural program called 
for an enlarged library, science 
project areas, labs in all science 
rooms, classrooms convertible to 
seminar size, and centers for pro- 
ject work and independent study 
—all to facilitate individualized 
learning. Updating was required 
for many courses—language, in- 
dustrial arts, health education, etc. 
Instructional areas were to be 
grouped into three sections, each 
with the intimacy of a smaller 
school but with access to the com- 
mon facilities of the large school. 


The winning entry squares off 
the U-shaped junior high school 
of the 1930s into а courtyard 
scheme. Within the $2 million 
budget, the architects have added 
new space at the rear, relocated 
stair towers beyond the building 
at the rear, and brought eight 
ducts up through the courtyard. 

Said the jury about the winning 
design: “Thoughtful, sensitive, and 
professional; simple in its single 
addition; a sensible solution with- 
in the envelope of а difficult 
building; correct but dull.” They 
suggest that the exterior be re- 
studied before the city proceeds 
with the job. 


PREVIEW 


NEW LIFE FOR AN OLD SCHOOL 


First prize in a design compe- 
tition for the conversion of an 
existing school in New York City 
has been awarded to Frederick G. 
Frost Jr. & Associates. 

Тһе AIA-approved competition, 
which drew 67 entries, was spon- 
sored by the NYC Board of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the 
Research Council of the Great 
Cities Program for School Im- 
provement. 'The Research Council, 
with 17 member cities, is а “not- 
for-profit educational  organiza- 
tion" studying the problems of 
publie schools in the large cities. 
They have an EFL grant to study 
the modernization of outmoded 
school plants, and the current 
competition is one part of their 
"new life for old schools" program. 

Тһе competition stems from a 
decision by the NYC Board of 
Education in 1965 to create a new 
educational program for the “in- 
termediate years,” emphasizing 
individual rates of progress, indi- 


5 Accessory Features improve 


ANTI-FREEZE PROTECTION 

Forloading docks, unheated buildings, 
or other outside locations. Factory- 
installed heating elements located in- 
side cabinet thermostatically cut in at 
approximately 32°F.— cut out at 37°F. 


Sturdy, pressure-type electric 
water coolers, available in either 
free-standing or wall-tite design. 
On both types, dual (hand and 
foot) operation is standard. Stain- 
less steel receptor wipes clean 
and deep recess design prevents 
splashing. Exclusive Halsey Taylor 
two-stream, mound-building pro- 
jector provides a satisfying, sani- 
tary drink of water. Standard 
cabinets are gray baked enamel — 
also available in all stainless steel. 

Write for NEW HALSEY TAYLOR 
CATALOG. Or look us up in SWEET'S 
or the Yellow Pages. 


Halsey Taylor. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1564 Thomas Road + Warren, O. 44481 
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CLASSROOM SEATING PLANS 


he Performance of 7%4ey 72,62, Floor Model Coolers 


SIDE-MOUNTED FOUNTAIN 

Provides low-level drinking conven- 
ience for children. Factory-installed 
auxiliary fountain has separate valve 
and automatic stream regulator.Waste 
outlet and water supply are integral 
with electric water cooler. Available 
in stainless steel or vitreous china. 


WATER FILTER 

Easily installed on water supply line. 
Inner core of activated charcoal effec- 
tively removes microscopic solids—neu- 
tralizes objectionable taste and odor 
from chlorination and other sources. 
Replaceable carbon filter tube. 


HOT WATER DISPENSER 
Factory-installed “СоНее Bar Server.” 
Consists of an electrically-heated hot 
water tank (4 pints capacity); and a 
lever-operated, gooseneck dispenser. 
Will serve 10 cups rapid draw or 60 
cups of 180°F. water per hour. 


(PLOSION-PROOF 

ast aluminum condulet system 
)uses electrical components — 
ts as a barrier against dangerous 


arking. Hermetically-sealed con- 
ansing unitis also explosion-proof. 


2commended where flammable 
explosive atmospheres exist. 


Portland Cement Stucco 
...an asset to good design 


Portland cement stucco is in the limelight. This Berkeley, 
California apartment project won an AIA Merit Award 
for architects Roger Lee Associates. Using factory made 
finish coat portland cement stucco made with Trinity 
White they achieved a clean, crisp, contemporary look 
at a modest original cost. And they created a building 
that will keep its beauty with a minimum of maintenance. 
. Architects can get valuable help on the use of stucco 
from local plastering contractors or direct from the оү 
White Department of General jouer : : 


CREDITS: Architect: Roger Lee Associates. Stucco supplied by California Stucco Products Co., San Francisco. John Catanesi, Plastering Contractor, Richmond, Cal. 


GP A PRODUCT OF GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CU Offices: Chicago - Dallas - Houston - Tampa * Miami - Chattanooga ٠۰ Fort Wayne ۰ Kansas City, Kan. + Fredonia, Kan. - Oklahoma City ٠ Los Angeles 
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Тһе new Sanymetal Group Shower System provides privacy, 
saves space, speeds shower room traffic and saves on costs 
all along the line . . . water, fuel, plumbing runs, 

installation and maintenance. 


The 4-way shower column is surrounded by eight dressing 
compartments to provide maximum use of space (11' x 117). 
Design flexibility is unlimited . . . The Cabana/Group 
Shower can be designed for 2, 4, 6, 8 or more persons . 
island or wall installations. Genuine Sanymetal partitions 

in stainless steel, porcena or baked acrylic provide long 

life and low installation and maintenance costs. The 
Cabana/ Group Shower System is ideal for schools, colleges, 
institutions, industrial plants, clubhouses, dorms, etc. 


Contact your Sanymetal rep or write for full story. 


THE Sanymetal PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


1701 Urbana Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44112 


| Have You Heard of the 
Pipeless Swimming Pool? 


The system that combines the gutter, gutter 
piping, skimmer piping and pool supply lines in a 
| single unit . . . no perimeter piping. It's com- 

| patible with all side wall construction and 
offers you far greater design flexibility. 

Write for FREE 16 page detailed 
brochure, performance re- 

ports and list of recent е 
installations. 


Paddock 


OF CALIFORNIA INC. 
118 Railroad Ave. Ext. 
Albany, N. Y. 12205 
Phone (518) 459-2325 


308 New Ideas in 


Concrete Block, featured 
each month in 
Concrete Masonry PICTORIAL 


(Next 12 issues FREE — for the asking) 


Concrete Masonry PICTORIAL is the block industry's 
award-winning magazine that illustrates exemplary and 
stimulating new ideas in concrete block design. 

Over 45,000 members of the building profession already 
receive PICTORIAL. ۸ recent survey showed they regard 
PICTORIAL as one of the best means of staying in step 
with today's most versatile building material. 

This attractive publication is available to you each month 
without charge or obligation. Just ask your local NCMA 


block producer to put you on his complimentary mailing 
list—or MAIL THIS COUPON. 


National Concrete Masonry Association • 2009 14th Street North 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the next issue 
of Concrete Masonry PICTORIAL. 


My Name 
Firm 
Address 


City State Zip Code 


DO YOU DESIGN 
YOUR BUILDINGS 


TO TAKE 
CARE OF 
FUTURE 
REQUIREMENTS? 


IF YOU DO (AND WE'RE SURE YOU DO) 


THE ORIGINAL‏ مسبت ا 


N NCHORPAC 


XL, REFUSE COMPACTION 
& HANDLING SYSTEM 


Whether your building is commercial, industrial or 
institutional, it needs a complete Refuse Handling 
System. You wouldn't use candles when you сап 
have electricity, nor would you use pot bellied 
stoves when you can have central heating systems. 
Why? Because they are unreliable, time consuming, 
and most important, they don’t do the job! The 
Anchorpac Refuse Removal System is the answer 
to the problem of every building. It has been 
proven and accepted nationwide to be reliable, 
efficient and less time consuming than any other 
system available to you. 


IT STAYS ON THE JOB! 


PATENTED AND PATS PENDING 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, REQUEST OUR 
GENERAL CATALOG AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


ANCHOR MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Р. О. ВОХ 260 Ш JACKSON, MICHIGAN 49202 


eflect a moment on buildings 

clad in gold or silver mirrors 

which image the distant hills 
and near-by trees, the play of 
clouds and sky . . . clasping the 
landscape. Integrally beautiful. 


Kinney Architectural Glass! 


From without, reflective, con- 
cealing the inner clutter of 
working environments. Freeing 
internal spaces for efficient use. 
Obviating awnings, screens, 
blinds, drapes and other shading 
artifices. Reducing air-condi- 
tioning requirements. 


From within, transparent, per- 
mitting the undistorted, glare- 
free, color-true entrance of 
surrounding scenes. 


Cool. Even to the touch on a hot 
summer day, because it reflects 
(not absorbs) up to eighty per- 
cent of the solar heat. 


Exactingly vacuum-coated in gold, 
deep gold, or bright aluminum. 
Sizes to 60 x 96 inches, in three 
thicknesses. Insulated or laminated 
safety glass. Detailed descriptive 
literature on request. 


Kinney Vacuum Coating Dept. 
7030 Colonial Highway 
Pennsauken, New Jersey 08109 
Telephone: (609) 665-9364 


Kinney Vacuum Division 
The New York Air Brake Company A 
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Monsanto Co., St. Louis, Мо.; Architect: Vincent б. Kling & Associates, Philadelphia, Ра 
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No ten-million-year-old fault will weaken 
this ‘stone’arch. 


It's Johns-Manville Colorlith. 


the color goes all the way through. 
Wherever you need exterior or dec- 
orative materials that offer timeless 
protection and charm—for masonry 
veneers, steel and wood facings, in- 
terior panels or furniture—design 
with J-M Colorlith, the “stone” that 
leaves nothing to chance. For your 
copies of free literature illustrating 
its many styles and uses, write to 
Johns-Manville, Box 111, New York, 
М. Ү. 10016. Cable JOHN- 
MANVIL. J-M Colorlith is JM | 


also available in Canada. 


Johns-Manville 


ness, no planes of cleavage as in some 
natural stones. 

In addition to white,Colorlith panels 
are available in a variety of solid 


Ш 


Western State Bank, Oshkosh, Wiscon 


Architects: Sandstedt-Knoop-Yarbro, Oshkosh. 
colors—and in the swirl patterns of 
Colorvein®, and the random-particle 
designs of Colorchip®. Their beauty 
is constant from any angle because 


Panels of Meerschaum White Color- 
lith form the arches for this modern 
bank. Colorlith has the same massive 
beauty as natural stone because it’s 
made the same way. With one differ- 
ence—Johns-Manville leaves nothing 
to geological accident. 

Inorganic materials—asbestos fi- 
bers, cement, chemically resistant 
pigments—are combined with water 
under pressure and heat into a mono- 
lithic material that has all the strength 
of quarried rock—but none of the 
weaknesses. Composition and density 
are precisely uniform from panel to 
panel. There are no veins of weak- 


Each has superb design and construction features...priced to fit your client's budget. 
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Van Handel Company 


FORMS SURFACES 


Carved wood panels — over 200 original designs. 
Carved doors — largest selection anywhere. 


California 93103 


Sculptured plastic doors & panels — durable, colorful. 


Handcrafted door pulls . 
Box 5215 Santa Barbara 


ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 


HAROLD D. MACK, JR., Advertising Manager 


DOROTHY I. HENDERSON, Assistant to the Publisher (Advertising) 


Inc. 
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A study of the ۱ 
architecture of systems 
Booth and Nagle, Architects 


Instead of using structural steel like wood, as is customarily done, this 
design takes advantage of the tensile strength inherent in the material. A 
triangular lightweight-steel spaceframe spanning 250 feet is assembled on 


located at the three corners. The roof, constructed of typical steel channels 
and steel centering covered with lightweight insulating Zonolite concrete, 
is hung from the spaceframe. The glass and steel perimeter walls are 


suspended from and supported by cables. 


the ground and raised into position by hoists that are supported by tripods 


The Elegant Solution 


Zonolite Division, W. R. Grace & Co. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603 AEN '67 


Gentlemen: 


crete roof deck systems. 


r 


| Please send me catalog CA-140, with complete specifications 
and technical data, on Zonolite lightweight insulating con- 


form boards, galvanized metal or struc- 
tural decks. 


Permanence: Won't rot or decompose, 
lasts the life of the building. 


Drainage: Slopes for drainage as pre- 
scribed by the built-up roofing industry are 
easily and economically provided. 


Zonolite® lightweight insulating concrete 
roof decks are in themselves elegant solu- 
tions, because they solve a multitude of 
problems with beautiful simplicity. 


Weight: Zonolite insulating concrete has 
as little as 1/6th the weight of ordinary 
concrete. 


Insulation: Specified insulation value can 


7 h 7 : Economy: Because of the speed and ease | NAME 
be obtained simply by varying the thick- of application, the original cost is remark- 
ness, ably low. | TITLE 
Fire Ratings: Fire ratings can be obtained Application: It is certified to be as speci- | 
with a Zonolite lightweight insulating con- fen, by the Approved Zonolite Roof Deck FIRM 
crete roof deck system. Applicator and Zonolite Division, W. R. | ADDRESS 
Flexibility: This concrete can be used with Grace & Co.. 1 ce PAR 3 
| 


14 Pedestrian Area 


Building Mounted 


With the introduction of the Site Module Series, 
Moldcast presents the architect with an impor- 
tant new design medium through which site and 
structure are aesthetically unified. 


Moldcast Site Modules are the first architecturally 
conceived site lighting line...a tasteful harmony 
of squares and rectilineals which reflect the 
geometry of modern building design. They pro- 
vide an exciting opportunity to extend the char- 
acter of the building throughout the site. 


Site Modules are a complete family of coordi- 
nated fixtures, designed to fill the lighting require- 
ments of an entire site. Products range from 28 
foot tall area and roadway lights to 3 foot shrub 
lights with matching directional signs and build- 
ing mounted fixtures. 


These handsome units are furnished with engi- 
neered optical systems providing the finest in 
highly efficient, controlled lighting distribution. 


For complete technical information, send for our 16 pg. full 
color catalog. 


с. 
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ШЕ 
MOLDCAST 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. #F-8 / 164 Delancy Street 
Newark, New Jersey 07105 


In Canada: Verd-A-Ray Electric Products, Ltd. 
Montreal 9, Quebec, Canada 


Serving Architecture Through Lighting 


difficult to establish, not only be- 
cause of the unknown needs of 
the future, but also because of the 
lack of a prototype. The en- 
tial element is thus flexibility— 
"maximum flexibility without 
compromising the esthetic quality 
of the building form or the sur- 
rounding environment.” Toward 
this end, partitions are adjustable, 
space is intended for multipurpose 


innovation—not only to “put into 
practice what we already know,” 
says Defty, “but, of more signifi- 
ose the time gap be- 
and discovery on 
the one hand, and di yn and 
application іп the classroom on 
the other." More specifically, this 
means developing new cun 

materials, preparing programs for 
teachers, making extensive use of 


cance, to e 


tween research 


In their “conceptual design” for 
an educational laboratory, Eric 
Defty & Associates, architects- 
planners, are aiming for the ut- 
most relevance to the building 
technologies of today. This would 
parallel the work of the labora- 
tory itself, in its own field. 

Тһе client is the Central Mid- 
western Regional lucational 
nn, Mis- 


PREVIEW 


Laboratory Inc. of St. 
souri, who purpose is educa- 
tional research, information, and 


visual aids. 
The architectural 


use as much as feasible, and expan- 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH LAB program was | sion is possible in any direction. 
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Take the KAWNEER Sealair 
Window that stopped leakage... 


The test chamber equivalent of a 4-inch 
rain and 70 m.p.h. winds can't make 
Sealair Projected Windows leak! 
Proved in independent laboratory tests 
to exceed Industry Standards at twice 
the amount of water. 


finish it in PERMANODIC".. 


This hard color finish adds warmth, 
new life, new beauty to your designs. 
Choose from light bronze, medium 
bronze, dark bronze or black. 


see the difference complete 


control makes... 


The rich colors of Permanodic are cre- 
ated from alloys— not dyes. They are 
almost twice the thickness and hard- 
ness of clear anodized finishes. They 
are non-fading, resist corrosion, abra- 
sion and the dulling effects of time, 
weather and industrial atmosphere. 
It's impossible to specify a finer 
hard color finish than Permanodic. 
Kawneer quality control begins with 
the aluminum billet and continues 
through installation by an Authorized 
Kawneer Dealer. 

For more details, phone the Author- 
ized Kawneer سا‎ in your area or 
write: Kawneer Product Information, 


1105 N. Front St., Niles, Michigan. 


KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


ANA» 


ALUMINUM 


New Dywomier in Architecture Alm 


Kawneer Company, Inc., a Subsidiary of American Metal Climax, Inc. 
Niles, Michigan • Richmond, California « Atlanta, Georgia 
Bloomsburg, Penn. + Kawneer Company Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


quality 


INGENIOUS PRESSURE 

EQUALIZATION SLOT, Pressure 
within window sections equals that 
outside building. No siphoning action 
—no leakage. 


© Kawneer Company, Inc., 1967 


Stop rubbing concrete! 


SAVE TIME, LABOR AND MONEY—CREATE A WATERPROOF, POSITIVELY BONDED SURFACE WITH 
THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX AND ACRYL 60 


BEFORE 1. Concrete wall showing imperfections, varying gradations of color, 

honeycombing and protruding tie rods. cuts back tie rods too close to surface. 
Area will be thoroughly cleaned with 
water or forced air before patching. 


3. THORITE quicksetting, nonshrink, non- 5. After THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX has 
staining patching mortar, is being forced PLASTER MIX-PLUS-ACRYL 60* (one set, so it will not roll or lift, workman fol- 
into holes. Before doing this, workmen рагі to three parts water) is being applied lows with a sponge float and the surface 
applied a "slush coat" of THORITE. to concrete surface filling all voids. is uniformly floated. 


4 


6. Finished surface is beautiful, uniformly textured, evenly colored and Find out more about how you can save 
AFTER boasts complete waterproof protection that lasts as long as the wall time and money by eliminating concrete 
stands! And—no rubbing! rubbing costs, Write for Cir- #95 today 


*For a strong, positive bond, use job-tested ACRYL 60 whenever you use THOROSEAL PLASTER MIX. 
STANDARD D R Y WALL PROD UEGT Ss ING, 


DEPT. 67-AF-3, NEW EAGLE, PA. 
SDW116 
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'tis beautiful 


“This is Olympic Semi-Transparent Stain.” 
“Beautiful !” 


“Exactly. See how it adds color and depth without hiding 
the natural richness of the wood ?" 


“Really shows off the grain and texture, doesn't it?” 


"Right. And in 36 tones. That's why architects like it. And 
builders. 'Fact, anybody who likes wood likes Olympic.” 


"| like wood." 


“| knew you were my kind of people.” 


Olympic Semi Transparent Stain 


"taint paint 


‘This is stain." 
‘Are you sure?” 


'Positive. Olympic Solid Color Stain. Hides like expensive 
aint. But it costs a lot less. Easier to apply, too. Even over 
Id paint. And it doesn't make a thick film over the wood; 
'ou can still see the natural beauty of the texture. Oh, and 
t's guaranteed. Won't crack, peel, flake or blister.” 


"That's a promise ?” 


'In 30 beautiful, living colors." 


Olympic Solid Color Stain 


For color samples on wood and new A.1.A. Information Manual, write Olympic Stain Company, 1118 N.W. Leary Way, Seattle, Washington 98107 
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What's avant these days? Lever handles. Especially if 
they have a pure look. Sleek, sophisticated, straight. 
But Yale makes sure they do something else 

besides look good. Guard. 


Jefferson lever handle shown with Yale Mono-Lock. 


e 
LOOKS AS GOOD AS IT LOCKS 


THE FINEST NAME IN 
LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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Distinctive Architecture and Electric 


Space Conditioning Build Repeat 


Tre ЖЕ e, 


flanked by two guest wings, houses а first-floor 
restaurant, coffee shop, and manager's apartment. 
A terraced cocktail lounge is located on the second 
floor. 

Guest rooms on the second floor have wood- 
beamed "cathedral" ceilings, following the zigzag 
roof line. For each of the 100 guest units, self-con- 
tained, through-the-wall electric heating-cooling 
units with individual room controls were selected. 
The public rooms are conditioned by electric air 
conditioners and duct heaters. 


THE HISTORY —Niantic’s manager, Robert 
Gramitt, says: "Comparing electricity with oil and 
gas, І find that electricity is cleaner and more effi- 
cient, requires less maintenance, and is flexible 
and convenient. The combination units with indiv- 
idual controls are particularly convenient for both 
guests and employees. Guests seem to like the fact 
that they can have either heating or cooling at the 
push of a button. Perhaps this is one of the reasons 
why the same people stay with us time and time 
again." 


Patronage for Connecticut Motor Lodge 
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THE CASE - Тһе architects’ design for the 
Niantic Motor Lodge at Niantic, Conn., accom- 
plishes two objectives vital to the operation of a 
motel: it captures the attention of passing motor- 
ists and—once they are stopped—offers such at- 
tractive conveniences the travelers come back 
again and again. 

The first objective was achieved in the Niantic 
development through a happy combination of site 
and architecture. The motel is situated atop a roll- 
ing hill and is visible for a considerable distance in 
each direction from Exit 74 on the Connecticut 
Turnpike. At night, extensive exterior illumination 
helps catch the road-weary eyes of high-speed 
drivers. 

The distinctive zigzag roof line and contrasting 
buff-colored brick with pastel curtain wall panels 
and redwood trim on the exterior make the two- 
story building appealing in its natural setting. 

As for the second objective—comfort and con- 
venience—the architects and the motel owners in- 
corporated several features. A core building, 


10 24 hours а day, seven days а week. 


Period: 7/2/65 to 7/1/66 
Actual degree days: 6,038 
Actual kwh: 869,040* 

Actual cost: $14,175.71* 

Avg. cost per kwh: 1.63 cents* 
*For total electrical usage 


Degree 


Billing Date Days Demand kwh Amount 
8/3/65 225 76,320 $ 1,291.15 
9/3/65 216 78,720 1,280.80 

10/4/65 110 181 45,120 868.06 

11/4/65 6 147 47,040 825.85 

1273/65 753 320 64,320 1,326.16 
1/3/66 961 220 108,000 1,513.00 
2/3/66 1186 294 138,720 1,903.14 
3/3/66 1008 229 88,320 1,393.75 
414166 792 164 77,040 1,070.08 
5/3/66 534 168 50,400 917.20 
6/3/66 268 194 46,800 909.40 
7/1/66 160 48,240 877.12 

TOTALS 6038 869,040 $14,175.71 


Individual controls in guest rooms. Public areas 
split into two independent zones, each served by 
a separate unit. 


A study revealed that an electric space condi- 
tioning system would be economically feasible. 
The owners chose an electric system over flame 
fuel systems because they felt that the electric 
system offered these important advantages: it 
would permit individual room control; it would 
enable guests to have either heating or cooling at 
the push of a button; it would be clean, safe and 
dependable; and it would require less mainte- 
nance. The system has been in use for almost 
three years now and has lived up to every expec- 
tation. 


Owners: Shoreline Motor Lodge, Inc. 

Architects: Professional Associates 

Consulting Engineers: 
Mechanical: Burton & Van Houton 
Electrical: V. P. Juselis 

General Contractor: Ernest F. Carlson 

Electrical Contractor: Associated Electric Co. 

Utility: The Connecticut Light & Power Company 


Ralph Marrone, Manager of Sales Technical Serv- 
ices, The Connecticut Light & Power Company. 


иб“ J. Otorowski, Architect 
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Robert L. Van Houton, Р.Е. 
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The Consulting Engineers Council USA, has confirmed the 
above categories of information as being adequate to provide 
a comprehensive evaluation of the building project reviewed. 


NOTICE: This is one of a series of case histories of buildings in all structural categories. If you are an architect or 
consulting engineer; an architectural or engineering student; an educator; a government employee in the structural 
field; a builder or owner, you may receive the complete series free by filling out the strip coupon at the left and 
mailing it to EHA. If you are not in one of the above categories, you may receive the series at nominal cost. 


ELECTRIC HEATING ASSOCIATION, INC. 750 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


Motel and Restaurant 


Area: 34,000 sq ft 

Volume: 280,000 cu ft 

Number of floors: two 

Number of occupants: 35 plus guests 

Types of rooms: 100 guest rooms, cocktail lounge, 
restaurant, coffee shop, kitchen, manager's 
apartment, offices 


Glass: double in guest rooms, single elsewhere 

Exterior walls: 4" brick, 8" block, 142” rigid in- 
sulation (R/5), V2" gypsum board. U-factor: 
.15; curtain wall with rigid insulation (R/8). 
U-factor: .10 

Roof or ceilings: built-up roof over 2" rigid in- 
sulation (R/ 6), 2" wood deck. U-factor: .11 

Floors: concrete slab; perimeter insulation 

Gross exposed wall area: 9,000 sq ft 

Glass area: 3,500 sq ft 


Heating: 

Heat loss Btuh: 886,000 

Normal degree days: 6,000 

Ventilation requirements: 10-15 cfm/ person 

Design conditions: О° F outdoors; 70۴ indoors 

Cooling: 

Heat gain Btuh: 900,000 

Ventilation requirements: 10-15 cfm/ person 

Design conditions: 95F dbt, 75F wbt outdoors; 
75F, 5096 rh indoors 


Levels in footcandles: 20-50 
Levels in watts/sq ft: 1-2.5 
Type: fluorescent and incandescent 


Guest rooms have self-contained, through-the- 
wall electric heating-cooling units with individual 
room controls. Guests can have heating or cool- 
ing or fresh air as desired. Public rooms are con- 
ditioned by one seven-and-a-half-ton electric air 
conditioner and one four-ton electric air condi- 
tioner and duct heaters. 


Type: underground 
Voltage: 120/ 208v, 3 phase, 4 wire 
Metering: secondary 


Heating & Cooling (82.5tons) 350 kw 
Lighting 65 kw 
Water Heating 120 kw 
Cooking 96 kw 
Other 20 kw 
TOTAL 651 kw 
* 
General Work $354,500 $10.45/sq ft 
Plumbing & Mech. 120,000 3.55/ sq ft 
Electrical 76,500 2.25/ sq ft 
Sitework 85,000 2.50/ sq ft 
TOTALS $636,000 $18 75/sq ft 


*Building was completed 7/64 
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Address: 
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o me at the following address: 


Firm, University or other affiliation: 


ase Histories as they become available 


% 
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Name and Profession: 


"lease send the complete series of Electric Heating 


36 ۰: 


General Offices, Elwin б. Smith & Company, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Architect: Williams-Trebilcock- 
Whitehead, Pittsburgh, Pa. General Contractor: 
Mellon-Stuart Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SMITH METAL WALLS are attractive, compati- 
ble, practical. They are designed, manufactured, shipped 
and erected by a Single Responsibility . . . Smith. Look 
for details in Sweets’ Architectural File 20b/Sm or call 
your nearest Smith Office. For additional views of this 
installation, write on your letterhead to: 


ELWIN G. SMITH & COMPANY, INC. Pittsburgh, Pa. 15202 / Atlanta 


Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Cincinnati * Detroit * Philadelphia * Toledo * New York 


Bypass Weathermaster® units automatically 


Units come complete with control 


Carrier Bypass Weathermaster Units. 
maintain room temperature dialed by occupant. 


that improves performance, eliminates valve problems, and reduces installation cost. 


matic bypass control described here, 
these units come with a manual bypass 
or with water modulating capacity con- 
trol. Models may be furred-in or in- 
stalled in cabinets. Cabinets and acces- 
sory components offered in 7 decorator 
colors. All models ARI certified. 
* * * 

For complete information, get in 
touch with your Carrier representative. 
Or write us at Syracuse, New York 
13201. Represented in Canada by 
Carrier Air Conditioning (Canada) Ltd. 


Bypass damper provides vary- 
ing coil capacity from zero up 
to 100 percent. In this cut- 
away, damper blade is half 
open. In actual operation, the 
damper assumes instantly the 
exact position required to pro- 
portion properly the amount 
of room air permitted to flow 
over the coil. If no change 
in capacity is required, the 
damper is held stationary. 
Water temperature and flow 
rate through the coil are con- 
stant. This eliminates water 
valves and throttling noises. 


Attractive to look at! 
Without an “ог equal” 
—the reason's inside! 


dence of this Weathermaster unit's per- 
formance. Since introduction in 1936, 
more than 600,000 Carrier terminals 
have been successfully installed in high- 
rise buildings from coast to coast. 
What advantages have these units? 
Design flexibility . . . factory-installed 
and factory-calibrated controls . . . in- 
stantaneous response to room tempera- 
ture change...smooth and silent action, 
no water-throttling noises . . . water- 
control valves completely eliminated. 
Besides being available with the auto- 


The photo shows one of the many 
architecturally attractive arrangements 
made possible by these high-velocity 
induction units. 

The diagram shows how these units 
use the reliable and extremely simple 
bypass principle to provide automatic 
response to changes in a room's temper- 
ature requirements. 

Nobody else has perfected a high- 
velocity induction unit embodying this 
principle. 

And we say "perfected" with evi- 


(Carrier) Air Conditioning Company 


More people put their confidence in Carrier air conditioning than in any other make 


miller 


Ж 


A new family of prismatie lens luminaires offering 
fresh esthetic, performance, and economie values 


stock rooms, and utility areas. 

Plastic closures employ the exclusive, Miller M-1 Lens 
Pattern on bottom exterior and linear, interior prisms 
along sides. Utilization is high with most of the light 
directed downward to the work plane or merchandise. 
Lamp concealment is good and sidewall brightness is 
low. Result is a uniform, pleasing lighted appearance. 
Indigo units also available with closure that satisfies 
I.E.S. Scissors Curve Requiremenls. 

For complete information on this outstanding new 
fixture family — write Dept. 1166, or contact your 
Miller Representative. 
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LIGHTING 


SINCE 1844 


f 


* UTICA, OHIO * MARTIN, TENN. 


Indigo is a unique blend of shallowness, clean lines, 
fresh new styling touchesand highly efficient, comfortable 
lighting performance. It is offered in three widths; for 
surface or pendant mounting. All Indigo units are 
competitively priced to meet budget limitations. 

Black finish on end caps, and on sides of channel 
provide distinctive options for decor planning... 
accentuate the look of shallowness. 

The two and four lamp versions are ideal for lighting 
stores, offices, classrooms, hospitals, laboratories, hotels, 
and public building areas. Indigo-l, the companion 
single lamp unit, is particularly well-suited for corridors, 


THE miller COMPANY • MERIDEN, CONN. 


to some suburban problems. The 
difficulties for adoleseents caught 
in Levittown stand out in his re- 
seareh, yet he seems eallous in 
lisregarding these troubles when 
drawing conelusions. After doc- 


umenting the many ways in 
which Levittown is “Endsville” 
to high school kids—that less 


than 40 per cent of them like if 


‘compared with about 90 per 


‘ent of the adults—he ducks the 
problem by saying it is the fault 
of middle-class society. In re- 
porting on the tendeney of this 
suburb to encourage retaliatory 
vandalism, he quotes a twelfth 
grade girl saying, “I feel like a 
hood to be getting chased by the 
police for absolutely nothing.” 
Yet 


(опе ean only suspeet his pro 


for some curious reason 


suburbia bias), he coneludes, 


“The desien defieieneies eannot 
be altered, and should not be if 
they are a problem only to teen- 
agers” (emphasis added). 

Gans begs off by saying the 
fault 


has 


lies in our eulture which 
“а «сер hostility” toward 
idolescents, “at bottom, sexual 
in nature.” Yet the problems he 
:ites—lack of places to go, im- 
possibility to get anywhere with- 
out a ear, houses designed for 


mothers and babies, not teen 


agers and families—all seem to 
be things vniquely susceptible to 
solution through improved phys- 
ieal design and settlement pat- 
terns. 


Such apparent lapses are few. 


Throughout most of the book 
flows a stream of important 
findings. These stand out not 
only as impressive examples of 


the 
testifies for, but also as helpful 


social seienee method Gans 


insights for those charged 


with designing communities. He 


shows, for instance, that the 
fundamental social units to 
which families belong are the 


various intentional and uninten- 


tional town-wide social groups 


formed around interests, not 
spatial proximity, and the neigh- 
boring unit—not Neighborhood 
Unit—of 10 families. In 
connection with the last point he 
that the block, 


holds many more than ten dwell- 


some 


argues when it 


ings, and the whole neighborhood 


are weak units in social terms. 7 


(continued on page 138) | 


( continued from page 77) 


moved to the suburbs nor that 
the change which took place could 
to the 


ment. Апа... the suburbanites 


һе traced new environ- 
were happy in their new 


homes and much 
happier than they had been in 
the eity.” 

How different this is from the 


by so many 


communities, 


pieture painted 
architeets, planners, and social 
eritie-journalists who see sub- 
urbs despoiling the landscape 
to produce anomie, adultery, 
mental illness, momism, and the 
rest! The differenee in регеер- 
tions Gans aseribes to the dif- 
of inquiry. 


catalog 


ference in method 


Designers and critics 


suburban shortcomings from 
their own perspective—“ethno- 
centrism" Gans calls it—and it 
leads them to think they know 
better the 


people they observe than the 


what is good for 
people themselves. In contrast, 
that 
he *observes what people really 
do and say," that 
the world from the perspeetive 
of the people observed, and that 


the soeial scientist argues 


he looks at 
he follows *a demoeratie method 


that 
people have some right to be 


of inquiry; it assumes 
what they are." 
This 


viewpoint makes The Levittown- 


profound difference in 
ers hard going for architects and 
The 


view that people know what is 


planners. social science 
hest for them seems practically 
unintelligible to professionals 
whose job it is to provide 
people with what they ought to 
have whether they want it or 
Yet the fact 


same professional outlook is re- 


not. sad is this 
sponsible for the ineffeetiveness 
of professional designers in 
shaping the large-scale environ- 
ment. More 
findings about suburbia, the il- 


lumination of the social science 


than any specific 


approach makes this book valu- 
able. 

The book has weak points. The 
author sets out to find the joys 
of suburbia, the faet that 
he finds them is something in the 


and 


nature of a self-fulfilling proph- 


осу. Clearly his biases blind him 


THE WELL 
ROUNDED 
CHAIR 


2150 by HARTER 


Comfort takes a turn for the better, 


with the new curved seats and backs of Harter 
2100 Series office chairs. Just the right curve for 
best support, maximum comfort—all day long. 


And under the curves, the deep-seated luxury 

of genuine latex foam rubber cushioning that won't 
pack down, pocket, or lose its resiliency, even 
years from now. 


In every detail, 2100 Series seating reflects 

a 40-year tradition of Harter craftsmanship and high 
value for your seating dollar. Let your Harter 

dealer show you the complete well-rounded 2100 
line. Or write today for free color brochure. 


CORPORATION 


718 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 49091 


Harter Metal Furniture, Ltd., 139 Cardigan, Guelph, Ontario 
Briones-Harter, S. A. Lago Iseo 50, Mexico 17, D. F. 


Sculptured Spanish Oak, 4 


Say it in Spanish...with feeling. 


New Sculptured Spanish Oak...a new textured FORMICA” There are other brands of 
brand laminate that feels like wood. laminated plastic but only one 


Rich, warm Sculptured Spanish Oak is designed to be looked at... 
and touched. An exclusive new reproduction technique produces a 
three-dimensional woodgrain pattern. Perfect, in-register pingrain Ф 
with a look and feel no other laminate сап equal. Use it boldly on FORMICA 
furniture, walls, built-ins and cabinetry. No maintenance problems BRAND 


ever. The tough, durable surface won’t fade, never loses its textured 
beauty. For samples contact your Formica representative. laminated plastic 


Formica Corporation « Cincinnati, Ohio 45232 e subsidiary of 


“People сап work without plumbing. 
And they can work without air conditioning. 
But they just can’t work without telephones.’ 


9 


All cabling is concealed ... yet the 
installation still insures the owner easy 
access, painless movement and quick 
expansion. 

To make sure your next building 
is as modern as modern communica- 
tions can make it, simply call 212- 
393-4537 collect. We'll send you a 


complete list of 


our Architect 1 
سم ےت‎ S چا‎ ғы 


*Service mark 


Fairchild Technology 
Washington, D. C. 
That's why he called in a Bell Sys- 
tem Architect and Builder Service 
Representative at the very beginning. 
The result: not just the most modern 
telephone system possible, but a sys- 
tem which provides for every foresee- 
able communications need. 
Data-Phone* service. TWX. Even 
LS MER C. ғ. Ay Te E ЙИ 


Center near 


Fairchild Hiller Corporation's 
facilities manager, A. S. Damiani, 
knows what he's talking about. 

He's seen buildings outgrow their 
communications capacities time and 
time again. He's tripped over exposed 
wires. Cables running across floors. 
Seen holes being drilled for telephone 
wires right after a building had been 


finished. 
E tā MN SC - - 377 


ADJUSTABLE 
ACCENT LIGHT 


(1) Lamp holder support 
gives up to 35% of verti- 
cal angle adjustment. 
(2) Molded, high heat 
aperture shield in (3) re- 
versible (Duo-Cast) die 
cast trim (4) rotates 
through 358° horizontal 
arc with positive stop. 
Lamp/shield relation- 
ship consistently main- 
tained. Can be used in 
sloping ceilings. (5)Spr- 
ing loading latches. 


0 ENGINEERING OF LIGHTING 


¿R 


INNOVATORS IN THE DE 


LIGH 


Showrooms: 11 East 36th Street, 
1718 Hi-Line Dr., Dallas; 2515 
Street, San Francisco; 4935 Bourg 


DARK CONE 
WALL WASHER 


(1) Alzak® reflector 
combines with (2) heat 
resistant spread lens to 
provide uniform vertical 
surface illumination. 
(3) Molded, high heat 
aperture cone in (4) re- 
versible (Duo-cast) die 
cast trim. (5) Rotational 
locking device. 

Spring loaded latches 
permit removal of hous- 
ing for access to splices 
and for top relamping. 


All-Steel furniture has the 8.٥ 
completeness of line to make office 
planning easier. It is an outstanding 
value in design, engineering and the 
visible qualities belie its pricing. 
For some really exciting office planning ideas, write 
for your copy of Design Decision, All-Steel Equipment Inc., 
Aurora, Illinois. Showrooms in Chicago, New York, 
Los Angeles and Aurora. 


All-Steel 


уе 
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Marlite 
touch. 


Start with any room — in any 
building. Then select a Marlite 
Decorator Paneling with the 
touch that brings your interior 
plan to life. Wide choice? No one 
offers more than Marlite. Select 
from rich new textures, bold or 
muted colors, exciting patterns 
and designs. 

Maintenance? Hardly worth 
mentioning. Marlite plastic- 
finished hardboard is the original 
wash-and-wear paneling. Its dur- 
able baked finish shrugs off heat, 
moisture, stains and dents — 
wipes clean with a damp cloth. 

If you haven't seen Marlite's 
1967 Decorator Paneling line, 
look in Sweet's File or write Mar- 
lite Division of Masonite Corpo- 
ration, Dover, Ohio 44622. 


1 . TEXTURED WORMY CHESTNUT 
reproduces every surface detail 
of a rare, costly wood. You can 
feel the texture! 


TEXTURED TAPESTRY captures 
the look and feel of hand-woven 
fabric. 


. TEXTURED TRAVERTINE dupli- 
cates the characteristic texture of 
Italian limestone. 


TEXTURED LEATHER has all the 


masculine good looks of real 
cowhide. 


RIVIERA TILE features a classic 
pattern in gold, set apart by 
score lines. 


Marlite ‘~~ 


PLASTIC-FINISHED 


DECORATOR PANELING 2 


ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT ОҒ МА5ОМІТЕФ RESEARCH 


discovered and measured шап 
changes. People visited mor 
partieipated more in organiz: 
tional aetivities and churches 
they ehanged in health, moral 
and degree of loneliness. 1 
these changes “can be traced t 
the social eommunity, the in 
paet of people on each other. 
Homogeneity encouraged visitin 
and organizational activity; 
boosted morale. What lonelines 
appeared came from situatior 
where people were eut off froi 
others like themselves. “Ult 
mately, then," says Professc 
Gans, “the primary source с 
change was the population mi 
of Levittown." 


At several points he examine 
the question of change and tl 
planning process to discove 
what makes it work, or moi 
often what makes it fail to pr 
duce the results the professiona 
want. In contrasting the succes: 
ful social engineering whic 
achieved desegregation of Levi 
town with the ineffectual effort 
in land-use planning. Professc 
Gans pins down some helpfı 
principles for directing chang 
Success depends upon modifyin 
behavior, not changing attitude 
and intense focus on particula 
work in hand rather than broa 
concern for a speetrum of goo 
things. 

In a similar vein and apropc 
of the continual exhortatior 
against sprawl and  uglines 
Gans comments, “Beliefs canne 
be altered by demonstrating the 
inapplieability or irrationalit; 
however, and new ones cannot I 
created by appealing to peop 
to be sensible." This, of cours 
explains why few designers wi 
read this disturbing but mo: 
signifieant study of America 
urbanization; and fewer still wi 
be moved by it. 


For those who  strugg 
through, with minds opc 
enough to forgive the author h 
biases (like The Urban Village 
before it, The Levittowners do 
not deign to provide even tl 
erudest map of the community 
it will provide insights into wh. 
kind of design may be social 
and democratically relevant. A1 
that is a major accomplishme: 
in this day of riot-torn citi 
and threatened suburbs. 


(continued from page 132) 


neighborhood has any social 
value it is only its convenience 
in designating the serviee area 
of a faeility like а school or a 
shopping center. 

The ten-family unit Gans has 
discovered in Levittown provides 
one of the few oceasions on 
whieh he seems friendly toward 
a physieal planning principle. 
He argues for а suburban pat- 
tern of closely related ten- 
family units which, in turn, are 
distinetly separated from each 
other. This he feels will provide 
the vital, mutually supporting 
social homogeneity where it 
counts, at the neighboring level; 
and will permit sharply in- 
ereased heterogeneity at the ele- 
mentary school level. 

On the question of community 
centers, Levittown's experience 
suggests that a town does not 
need a center. Here Gans's find- 
ings again run counter to plan- 
ners and architeets who, in his 
words, “insist that every еот- 
munity must have a single phys- 
ieal and symbolie center." He 
reports, “for most Levittowners 
their own home was the center 
of the community, and . . . it 
determined the town's social 
structure and politics.” Most 
have recently left old inner cities 
with centers and they apparent- 
ly do not miss them for they re- 
port no grief at their absence. 

The observation that the 
house by far outweighs the im- 
portanee of community layout is 
repeated elsewhere in other 
ways. The family spatial setting 
—the house—apparently figures 
importantly in family behavior, 
but the community spatial set- 
ting has only a weak influence, 
if any, on behavior of larger 
groups. These, Gans finds, are 
aspatial, depending mainly on 
interest relationships, not physi- 
cal ones. What could be more 
shattering to the rationale for 
urban design? 

Most of the middle of the 
book eoneerns whether or not the 
changes people underwent in 
Levittown were eaused by the 
pattern of the community. He 
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965 Wayside Road • Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Please send complete information on Mills Compartments. 
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MILLS INTERLOCK 
CONSTRUCTIONS 
MEANS RUGGED, 
LOW MAINTENANCE 
COMPARTMENTS 


Exclusive patented* Mills construc- 
tion feature: the facing surfaces 
of all panels interlock around their 
entire perimeter and are welded 
at the corners. Interlocking 
produces units that are easier 

to clean, more hygienic, rigid 

and durable. 


Long lasting beauty and utility are 
built in Mills compartments with 
galvanized-bonderized steel con- 
struction, baked-on-enamel finish 
and flush, insulated-type 
compartment design. 


Mills panels are bonded to an 
internal honeycomb core for 
extra rigidity. All working 
parts are stainless steel or 
corrosion-proof 
Molybdenum-Nylon. For 
both new construction 
and remodeling, 


Mills offers a complete 
range of sizes in a variety of 
finishes available for all require- 
ments—ceiling hung, floor braced, 
headrail braced and junior size. 
Rapid delivery on any of 20 
standard colors. 
*Pat. No. 2,776,029 


MILLS 


COMPANY 


965 Wayside Road | The Mills Company 
Cleveland 10, Ohio | 

| 

Write | NAME 
for | ҒІКМ NAME 
details! | avoress 
| CITY 
| Please check ( 


) New Construction 


Flintpoint of 10096 Acrilan® acrylic pile —wall-to-wall 
Why did The Old Schoolhouse choose World? Because 
World Carpet improves classroom acoustics? Yes. Because 
World comes in deep, rich colors, marvelous textures? 
Sure. Because World is long-wearing as well as luxurious? 
Right. But, mostly because The Old Schoolhouse wanted 
carpet at a down-to-earth price. And World gave itto them. 
Steve Sefchick, a dropout? Never. Mrs. Lewis predicts 
he may one day be principal of a school. 
Would carpet be a credit to your school? Think about 
it. Investigate. 7; y 
Then write us: WORLD CARPETS 


DALTON, GEORGIA 30720 


The Old Schoolhouse in Palisades, New 

HH York, has one classroom. One teacher 

(Mrs. Pauline Lewis) and 24 students. 

Steve Sefchick, 9, is one of them. Steve's 

bright. Above average for his age. Yet, six months ago, Mrs. 

Lewis was seriously worried about him. Steve wasn't con- 

centrating. His marks were falling off. Perhaps it was the 

atmosphere. Too much note-passing. Too much giggling. 
Too much noise. 

Then, everything changed. Suddenly it was so quiet in 

that one-room schoolhouse you couldn't hear a pencil drop. 

What did it? Carpet. 96 sq. yds.of World Carpet. Namely, 
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Give an eye to NOVI. Brand new recessed fixture for offices, stores, 
hospitals. Only 3% deep! Has “regressed splay"...a fancy way of saying 
the lens 16 indented. Extruded aluminum trim comes in white (ano- 
dized if you desire). Lots of low brightness control. Bigger luminous 
area with either frameless plastic, aluminum-framed glass or plastic 


lens. So you see. Ceilings just won't know what they're missing...until 
you specify ۱ 


DAY-BRITE LIGHTING - 5411 BULWER - ST. LOUIS, MO. 63147 
A DIVISION OF EMERSON ELECTRIC CO. 


DAYAB RITE 


